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PREFACE. 


Travellers  in  high  latitudes  make  much  use  of  a 
highly  concentrated  article  of  food  called  Pemmican. 
A  small  handful  of  it  is  sufficient  to  sate  the  appetite 
of  the  hungriest  man.  But,  unfortunately,  the  hun- 
griest man  cannot  eat  it.  Its  compressed  fattiness  and 
pungent  juniper  flavor  are  not  available  for  him  until 
he  first  expand  it  with  moisture  and  fresh  substance, 
until  he  triturate  it  and  warm  it,  which  being  done  it 
makes  a  right  savoury  mess,  and  he  eats  it,  thinking 
kindly  of  the  far-away  hands  which  put  it  up. 

If  some  preacher  who  may  not  have  been  able  to 
find  food  convenient,  and  is  hungr}',  shall  take  a  hand- 
ful of  this  Sermon  Stuff  and  treat  it  after  the  same 
fashion,  he  may  perchance  find  nourishment  therein 
for  himself  and  those  committed  to  his  charge ;  if  he 
treat  it  in  any  other  wise,  he  will  find  it  but  a  dry  and 
choking  morsel. 

Philadelphia,  Lent,  1895. 
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ECCE  HOMO. 


John  xix.  5. — Behold  the  Man, 

Our  cherished  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Ideal  Man  : — 
His  title,  "The  Son  of  Man." 
Would  a  "  composite  photograph  "  of  all  individuals 
of  all  times  and  races  yield  His  face  ? 
Opposed  to  this  claim  is  the  feeling  that  this  is  precisely 
what  He  is  not  : 

That  He  is  generically  different. 
The  scene  on  Good  Friday  morning  at  7  o'clock  : — 
At  the  top  of  a  broad  stairway  leading  up  from  the 

great  court. 
The  dishevelled,  bloody,  pallid,  hollow-eyed  man ! 
Pilate's  challenge,  "  Behold  the  Man  !  " 
The  irony  of  history  has  taken  Pilate  at  word. 

But  as  we  follow  His  career  we  are  tempted  to  say : 
"  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  human. " 

There  is  much  ground  for  this  feeling. 

We  can  understand  Pilate,  Caiaphas,  Herod,  Peter. 
Their  motives  and  conduct  may  be  abhorrent,  but 
they  are  intelligible. 
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Do  these,  or  Jesus  ^  ?-ep7'esent  hu7Jia}i  nature  ? 

[The  real  question  is  obscured  by  the  vulgar  notion 
concerning  a  "  Fall "  of  man.  There  has  been  no 
transmutation  of  human  nature  at  any  point  in  its  his- 
tory.] 

Actual  human  life  is  but  the  expansion  of  that  scene 
in  Pilate's  judgment  hall : — 

Crowds    of    human    beings,    scheming,    bullying, 

praying,  cheating,  loving. 
The  earth  a  huge  Jerusalem. 
In  the  midst  of  it  the  Son  of  Man  is  always  on  his 

trial. 
Are   gentleness,  goodness,  truth    and  love  huvian 
qualities  ? 
The  great  Society  {the  Church)  which  insists  that  His 
life  is  reproducible. 

How  shall  it  defend  its  belief  ? 
{a)  Note  the  way  in  which  the  world's  interest  in  Him 
has  steadily  increased. 

The  poor,  the  downcast,  that  is  the  great  multitude 
look  to  His  ideal  of  life  as  the  solution  of  all 
their  problems. 

(John  Stuart  Mill's  testimony  : 

"  There  can  be  no  more  certain  rule  of  right 
living  than  for  one  to  do  that  which  he  believes 
Jesus  would  have  him  to  do." 


ECCE   HOMO.  2 

Phillips  Brooks'  :— 

"  No  one  can  ever  be  really  in  doubt  as  to  what 
He  would  have  one  to  do,"  etc.  {Perfect 
Freedom,  p.  135.) 

The  explanatmt  is,  that  in  Him  men  come  to  see  what 
hicmaii  nature  really  is. 

The  spring  and  hope  of  every  reform  of  a  man  or 
a  society  is  in  the  instinct  that  the  thing  pro- 
posed is  not  monstrous  or  unnatural. 
This  feeling  of  hopefulness  is  in  proportion  to  the 
measure  in  which  Jesus'  conception  of  man  is 
discerned. 
(The  cynical   politician  objects,  saying,  ''  You  don't 

know  human  nature.") 
There  is  actually  a  Christ  in  every  man. 

The  task  is  to  set  it  free. 
(Like  the  statue  in  the  block.) 

[Queefi :  "  O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain." 

Hamlet :  "6?  throw  away  the  worser  part  and  live 
the  purer  with  the  other  half'''] 

The  march  of  the  divine  movement  is  this  : — 

Man  slowly  subjugates  Nature. 

Then  Humanity  slowly  subdues  Man. 
Then    appears    "  a  new  heavens    a?id  a   ?iew   earth 
wherein  dwellcth  righteousness," 


THE  RETURN  TO  JESUS. 


John  ii.  23,-25. — Now  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
passover^    in    the  feast  day,  ma?iy  believed    in  his 
name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  7uhich  he  did. 
But  Jesus  did  not  co77imit  hi?Jiself  unto  ihem. 

The  cry  of  the  time  is  "  Back  to  Jesus'^ 

Innumerable  indications  of  this, 

E.  g. :  the  titles  of  books  which  are  read  :  "  The 
Program  of  Jesus  "  ;  "  Christianty  According  to 
Christ  "  ;  "  Christ  and  His  Interpreters  "  ;  "  The 
Great  Discourse,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  rationale  is  found  in  the  notion  that  Christ  has 
been  in  so7ne  7uay  lost  in  ^'  Christianity.^' 
Not  a  few  indignantly  deny  the  premise. 

They    regard    the   present  tendency    as  an   aban- 
donment of  "  The  Failh  once  for  all  delivered." 
E.g.:     The    monk    Ignatius  railing    at    Dr.    Gore. 
Bishop  McLaren's    Dogma  the  antidote   of  Doubt, 
etc. 
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But  whether  the  reason  assigned  for  the  movement 
be  valid  or  not,  the  movement  itself  is  a  fact  to  be  taken 
account  of. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  Church  has  throughout  its 
whole  history,  been  nominally  organized  around  the 
person  of  Jesus. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  it  has  practically,  at  some 
times,  put  something  before  Him  : — 

E.  g.  :  The  Knights    of  the  Temple  placed   mili- 
tary glory  before  Christ. 
The     Society   of    Jesus   did    the   like   with     the 

Papacy. 
The   Lutherans  with  the    doctrine   of  "Justifica- 
tion by  Faith." 
The  Calvinists  with  a  system. 
The  Church  with  its  Polity  and  Liturgy. 

The  personality  of  Christ  has  been  concealed  behind 
these  things. 

A  theological  abstraction  took  His  place. 
His  "  divinity "  some   thought  to  be  endangered 
by  making  His  human  life  too  real ! 

Besides    this,    the    current    notion    concerning    the 
Scriptures  has  held  the  consciousness  away  from  Him. 
The    notion   of     an    uniform   and  indiscriminate 

"  Inspiration." 
The  Books  stood  round  about  Him  like  a  fence. 
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Instead  of  being  inspired  by  Him  they  have 
been  thought  of  as  inspired  from  without  to 
describe  Him. 

All  this  has  given   rise  to  the  cry  '*  Back  to  Jesus." 
The  motive  finds  expression  : 
In  Historical  criticism. 
In  Biblical  criticism. 
In  Palestinian  explorations. 
In  Lives  of  Christ,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  outcome  will  surely  be  : 

A  truer  and  more  vivid  conception  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Master. 

And,  in  consequence,  truer  notions  about  God. 

And  a  better  feeling  toward  all  men,  and  espe- 
cially toward  them  that  are  of  the  household 
of  the  faith. 


THE  LORD  OURRIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Jer.  xxiii.  6. — This   is   the   fianie  whereby  he  shall  be 
called,  THE  LORD  OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

1.  We  assume  that  this  is  a  prophetic  description  of 
Christ. 

What  does  the  phrase  mean  ? 

In  form  it  resembles  some  other  phrases  which  are 
intelligible  :  e.  g.  Creator  —  Architect  —  Re- 
deemer. 

It  brings  up  the  thought  of  Moses — the  "  Redemp- 
torists  " — "  Deliverer  " — Hercules  bringing  back 
Alkestis — "  Judge  " — Great  Assizes. 

All  these  only  tax  the  understanding : 
but  this  one  seems  to  violate  moral  sense  : 

May  moral  quality  be  transferred  ? 

We  have  outgrown  the  idea  of  Bloodwyte — Ven- 
detta— avenger  of  blood — "  Attainder  of 
blood." 

2.  There  is  nothing  analagous  to  in  our  experience^ 
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The  innocent  do  suffer  for  the  guilty — this  is  com- 
mon— but  this  increases  the  guilt  of  the  offender 
instead  of  "  bearing  it  away." 

Yet  here  stand  the  assertions  : 

"For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him." 

"  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption." 

"Now  to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not 
reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt." 

"  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on 
him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness." 

"  Even  as  David  also  describelh  the  blessedness 
of  the  man,  unto  whom  God  imputeth  righteous- 
ness without  works." 

"  For  they,  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness, 
and  gomg  about  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness, have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the 
righteousness  of  God." 

"  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  believeth." 

As  the  ratio7ialeoi  this — have  been  proposed  : 

{li)  The  Roman  theory  of  a   Treasury    of    Right- 
eousness in  the  Church.      [Tetzel    the    pedlar 
of  Pardons.] 
{h)  The    Protestant   theory   of   "  Justification    by 
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Faith."     [Luther  declaiming  the  magical  effect 
of  Faith.] 

Both  alike  miss  the  mark — for  the  observed  facts  of 
life  do  not  bear  them  out ;  thus  : 
Is  it  Baptism  ? — 

But  is  not  the  christened  child  naughty  ? — and 
wails  ? 
Is  it  a  sense  of  acceptance  ? 
Who  will  vouch  for  this  ? 
For   remember   "  righteousness "   is   not   a   legal 
status,  but  a  moral  habit. 
How  then  has  He  become  "  the  world's  Righteous- 
ness ? " 

I.  By  bri7iging  in  a7i  ideal. 
(Like  the  Syenite   coffin    in    Cheops  containing   the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures.) 

What   excellence    does    not   find   in    Him    its 
instance  1 

Humility — patience,  etc., — these    go  without 
saying. 
But  also — 

Bravery — Coming  up  to   Passion  with   clear 
foresight  ! 

Compare  John  of  Barnaveld. 
Majesty — Bearing  down  ranks  of  solid  mer- 
cenaries— 
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Overtopping  haughty  Pilate  ! 
Justice — the  "  wrath  of  the  Lamb  !  " 

2.   Christ  the  hope  of  glory. 

We  touch  here  the  transcendent  part  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

/  e.  The  Spirit  of   Christ  in  the  transformed 
soul. 
Healing  flung  into  the   springs  of  motive — the 
wings    of    the    Heavenly  Dove  fanning  the 
fevered  soul  in  its  secret  chamber  ! 
The    Spirit   cleansing    the    inner   life   so   that 
thought  and  will  emerge  pure! 
The  deformed  will  bowed   by  Satan,  lo  !  these  many 

years. 
The  moral  paralytic,  collapsed  by  the   fury   of  life's 

passion  ! 
The  dead  soul  wrapped  in  selfishness,  the  greediest 
of  graves. 

No  analysis  can  disentangle  the  human  and  divine 
in  the  Christ-life — any  more  than  in  the  "  Divine 
Man." 


-ELI,    ELI,     LAMA     SABACH- 
THANI?" 


Matt,  xxvii.  46. — "^//,  Eli,  lama  sabachthaiii  i  " 
The  cry  of  spiritual  despair  I 

The  characteristic  of  fesiis  was  His  consciousness   of 
God : — 

Showed  early. 
Probably  of  slow  growth. 
But  became  complete. 
This  clear  imderstanding  with  God  is  the  key  to  His 
life. 

God  is  bursting  with  love  for  His  children. 

"I  will  go  among  them  even  as  God." 

"  I  will  do  them  good  even  as  God  does." 

"  I  will  not  be  repulsed — as  God  is  not." 

"  I  will  be  perfect  in  goodness  ;   God  will  add  the 

resty 
Settled    on    this    determination    after     profound 
struggle  and  temptation. 
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He  avers  that  safety  lies  that  way. 

The  man  who  adopts   love  as  the  law  of  his  life 

will  be  protected. 
Such  will  win  the  earth. 
*'  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  etc. 

The  imseen  force  that  sustained  Him  was  the  conscious 
approval  of  God. 

He  possessed  it  absolutely. 
Ease  of  His  intercourse  with  God. 
JFor  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the  wisdom  of  this  course 
would  be  vindicated  at  once. 

His  success  ;  troops  of  followers ;  devoted  friends  ; 
joyousness  of  His  early  ministry  ! 
But  success  stirred  the  sleepy  evil  of  the  world. 
Kinsmen  called  Him  insane. 
Disciples  urged  caution. 
He  irritated  the  settled  regime  of  selfishness,  and 

conventionalism. 
Commercial  customs. 
Political  prepossessions. 
Ecclesiastical  complacency. 
Was  drawn  in  and  apparently  crushed  by  these. 

The  Crucifixion. 
The  first  maddening  agony. 

To  His  blurred  vision  me7i — men  whom  He  had  so 
loved,  became  mocking  demons ! 


''ELI,  ELI,  LAMA  SABACHTHANI?  "  j^ 

He  looks  back  to  the  wilderness,  and  says  "  Satan 

was  right." 
"  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?  " 
The  groan  of  spiritual  exhaustion. 

What  ma?i  does  not  recognize  himself  in  this  ? 
The  rightous  man    despairs   under    the    stress  of 

life: 
For  I  was   envious  at  the  foolish,  whefi  I  saw  the 

prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
For  there  are  no  bands  in  their    death :  but   their 

strength  is  firm. 
They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men  ;  neither  are 

they  plagued  like  other  men. 
Therefore  pride  compasseth  them  about  as  a  chain  ; 

violence  covereth  them  as  a  garment. 
Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness  :  they  have  more 

than  heart  could  wish. 
They  are  corrupt,  and    speak    wickedly  cojicerning 

oppression  :  they  speak  loftily. 
They  set  their   mouth    against    the   heavens,  and 

their  tongue  walketh  through  the  earth. 
Therefore  his  people  return   hither  :  and  waters  of 

a  full  cup  are  wrung  out  to  them. 
And  they  say.  How  doth  God  know  ?  and  is  there 

knowledge  in  the  Most  High  ? 
Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the 

world  ;  they  increase  in  riches. 
Verily    I  have    cleansed    my    heart   in   vain,   and 

washed  my  hands  in  innocency. 
For  all  the    day  long  have   I  been    plagued,  and 

chastened  every  morning. 
The  worldly  man  despairs  in  advance. 
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Men  who  break  down  in  the  struggle  ;  or  abandon 

it ;  go  wrong  in  middle  life. 
Becoming  weary  in  well  doing. 

Here  is  the  spring  of  courage — /;/  the  fact  that  God  had 
not  forsake7i  Him  as  He  thought. 

He  thus  becomes  the  Deliverer  from  Giant  Despair. 


THE  SON  OF  MAN  JUDGING. 


John  v.  22  and  27. — For  the  Father  jtidgeth   fto  man, 
but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son. 
And  hath  given  Him   anthority  to  execute  judgment 
also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man. 

The  necessity  of  so7ne  Jixed  classification  of  me?i  is  inevi- 
table. 

The  process  is  always  going  forward. 

Will  be  enormously  accelerated  by  breaking  up  of 

the  body. 
Will  finally  be  complete. 

A  culmination  of  that  long  process  of  differentiation. 
Dramatic  fitness  conceives   a  striking  sce?ie  at  the 
end. 

Jesus*  principle  of  separation  has   revolutionized  the 

religious  feeling  of  the  world  ; — both  Pagan  and  Jewish. 

(The  Germanic  notion  the  brave  shall  inherit  the 

earth. 
The  Roman,  the  strong  shall  inherit  it. 
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The  Oriental,  the  wily  shall  inherit  it. 
The  Jewish,  the  pure  in  blood  shall  inherit  it.) 
Jesus  says,  the    "  huma?ie  man  shall  come  into  the 
heritage. 

/.  e.  ;  Each  mail's  final  destiny  is  determined  by  the 

way  he  has  borne  himself  to  his  fellowmen. 
Thus  : — each  human  life  touches    many  others  in 

its  course.    The  net  result  of  its  effect  upon  them 

determines  its  destiny ! 
(Fancy  a  great  arena — thronged — each  one   in  turn 
stands  up  for   judgment  at  the    hands  of   all  the 
others — required  to  rehearse    again  under  all  eyes 
his  actual  life  ! 

The  surprises  ! 

The  reversals  of  judgment ! 

The  satisfactoriness  of  the  decision  ! ) 

This  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  :     He  says, — 

"/will  conduct  this  final  &y.2Jiivci2ii\oy\  because  I  am 

the  Son  of  Man  /" 
The  strange  thing  about  Jesus  is  that    He  belongs 

to  no  race  and  no  time  ! 
He  is   Man  : — therefore  "  Ye    have,"  or   have  not 

"done  it  unto  Me." 

But  does  7iot  this  seem  to  vacate  of  their  value  : 
Outward  obedience  to  Statute  ? 
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Inward  spiritual  culture  ? 
(Ecclesiasticism    vs.    Humanitarianism.     Cloistered 
Nun  vs.  District  Visitor.) 
I  answer : 

(a)  It  does  sternly  subordinate  these  to  well-doing. 

{b)  It  provides  a  constant  test  for  them. 

The  awful  simplicity,  and  severity  of  the  test  1 
Has  any  soul  suffered  through  you  ? 
Is  anybody  shivering  whom  you  could  clothe  ? 
Is  any  bound   in  the  prison  of   hard  material  life 

whom  you  could  release  ? 
Destiny   not    contingent    upon    right    theoretical 

notions  or  respectability. 
But,  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  life  upon  your 
fellows  ? 
May  be  noxious ;  nil ;  benignant ;  but  in  the  living 
of  it  one  is  making  the   judgment   which  the    Son    of 
Man  will  promulgate  in  the  name  of  all  men. 
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Eph.  iii.  14-17. — For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that  he 
would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory, 
to  be  stre7igthe?ied  with  might  by  his  Spirit  i?i  the 
inner  man  ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
by  faith. 

The  p7crpose  of    ^'  Religio?i^^    is   to    produce   moral 
improveme7it. 

(Safety  in  future  life  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
Just   as    the    purpose    of   Medicine   is   to   cure. 
Though  this  may  seem  to  be  forgotten  in  medi- 
cal research,  yet  it  is  the  underlying  motive.) 
This    is    the   test   to    which    all     "  Theology "    all 
"  Ecclesiology  "  must  submit. 
But    one    is   tempted    to    ask — (many  do    doubt  it) 
whether  moral  progress  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
"  Religion  ?  " — whether  it  is  not  retarded  hy  it  ? 
Superficially  it  looks  so  : — 
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The  wrongs  which  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  "  Religion  "  :    lust — revenge — 
tyranny — murder — have     all   been    conse- 
crated ! 
{Goodm&xi  who  are  not  religious^ 

Worth  while  to  ask  :^ust  what  does   The  Religion 
of  Jesus  propose  to  do  i?i  the  sphere  of  Morals  ? 

I  answer  : — It  proposes  to  supply  a  motive  power. 
This  is  what  is  needed. 

We  are  not  likely  to  go  beyond  the   Ancients  in 
theoretical   ethics — e.  g.  Cicero — Seneca — Pin- 
dar— Guatama. 
How,  and  when,  is  this  supplied  by  Jesus  ? 

Not  greatly  by  contemplation  of  His  character  : — 
It  is  not   attractive  to  those  who  need  it  most — or 
at  the  times  when  most  needed. 
But  it  is  evident  that  He  has  exhibited  this  regene- 
rating power. 

(a)  He  attracted  those  who  sought  goodness. 

(b)  He   irritated  those  who  sought  low  moral 
ideals. 

(c)  He  transformed   the   lives   of   those   He 
touched. 

(a)  He  is  now  the  most  potent  force  for  good- 
ness known  among  men. 
Will  any  analysis  show  up  this  force  1 
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How  does  He  enable,  or  move  men  to  goodness  ? 

1.  By  the  truths  He  has  brought  to  light  : 

(a)  The  "  Forgiveness  of  sins." 

Secular  philosophy  denies  the  possibility  of 
this.  {e.  g.  Cotter  Morrison  :  The  Service 
of  Man,  pp.  293,  295.) 

(b)  The  fatherliness  of  God. 

(c)  The  kinship  of  men. 

2.  By  the  inspiration  of  His  own  career. 

3.  But  chiefly  by  a  consta?it  Spiritual  Energy. 

(The  text  and  kindred  passages.) 
Note. 

The  great  forces  of  the  universe  are  not  capable 
of    analysis  : — (gravity — electricity — light — love 
—life.) 
They  cannot  be  created  or  compelled. 
They  are  discovered. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  them. 

But  they  act  upon    many  who  do   not   recognize 
them. 
That  such  a  Power  has  been,  and  is  at  work  in  the 
Moral  world  is  evident. 

We  call  it  "  The  Christ." 
It   lifts  one  out  of   the  despair  of   moral    loneliness 
and  impatience  ! 


CHRIST    THE   HOPE  OF    HUMAN- 
ITY. 


Eph.  ii,  12. — At    that   time  ye  were  without  Christ — 
havifig  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

The  Great  City  of  Ephesus. 

Its  Commerce — Art — Industry. 
They  had  the  same  chance  to  "  know  God  "  that 
any  educated  people  have,  and  more  : 
Parrhasius  and  Apelles,  their  home  :  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,    Marbles    of    Praxiteles. 
The  place  of  all  others  to  see  the   great    "  Relig- 
ions "  exemplified. 
The  practical  outcome  was,  "  They  knew  not  God." 
They    are    the    parable ;     and   precursor   of   modern 
Secular  Culture. 

E.g.  J.   S.  Mill:  Autobiography.     S.  Laing : 
Moder?t  Science  and  Modem  Thought. 

Therefore  they  were  without  hope : 
Of  immortality. 
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Of  individual  moral  recovery. 

Of  general  advancement  in  goodness. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  modern  secularism 
shows  a  vastly  more  hopeful  spirit : — for  two 
reasons, 

{a)  The  diffused  Spirit  of  Christ. 

{h)  The  short  time  of  the  Secular  experiment. 

St,  Paul  says  that  they  were  without  God  because  they 
were  without  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  e.  The  middle  term  was  wanting — that  to  know 
Him  was  equivalent  to  knowing  God. 
(I  am  not  in  search  of  a  proof  of  "  The  Divinity  of 
Christ."     I  have  no  faith  in  argument  for  this  pur- 
pose,— but  to  see   how  Christianity  uncovers  the 
hidden  God,  and  brings  hopefulness  into  living.) 
That  it  has  done  so  is  evident. 
The    "  Saints  " — a   new   type   of    humanity : — their 
specific  mark  being  not  prominent  goodness,  but 
certitude  of  God — and  a  consequent  sure   hope  in 
living. 

(All  Saints'  Day.) 

How  has  this  been  done  1 

Jesus  says,  "  You  have  long  looked  for  God  and 
have  not  found  Him  ;  you  have  looked  in  the 
wrong   place;    you   have   sought   Him   by   the 
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understanding ;  He  shows  Himself  to  the  Con- 
scie7ice  and  to  the  affections. 
E,  g.  God  is  Holiness  ;  God  is  Love  ;  therefore  His 
love  will  safeguard  one  in  holiness ;  do  as  I  do. 

The  relief  which  this  brings, 
{a)  To  the  problem  of  Co?iduct. 
No  code  or  precept  is  workable. 
Try  e.  g.  the  simplest,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  " : — 

The  perplexing  exceptions. 
The  best  secular  knowledge  cannot  tell  any  man,  or 

any  community  how  to  live. 
But  hear  J.  S.  Mill :  "No  better  practical  rule  of  con- 
duct could  probably  be  desired  than  to  live  in  such 
a  way  as  would  win  His  approval." 

ip)  No  other  answer  to  the  torture  of  Conscience. 
"  The   Forgiveness    of   sins  " — /.   e.  that   the 
essence  of  sin  is  not  the  violation  of  a  law, 
but  violation   of  a  personal  will,  and  that 
because  it  is  a  personal  matter,  it  can  be 
adjusted. 
(<:)  No  other  escape  from  the  mystery  of  pain. 
Physical — mental. 

THE  ONLY  CLUE   LS   TO  WATCH  HIM. 

(c)  The  mystery  of  mysteries,  Death — 

He  regards  it  as  an  i?icide?it. 
Every  earnest-minded  man  has  faced  all  this. 
Mr.  Laing  says  that   the  attitude  of  the  secular 
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world  is  best  stated  in  In  Memoriam^  54 — 56. 

(read.) 
The  Hope  of  Christendom  is  far  beyond  this  : 
Even  the   malefactor  lays  his  misbegotten  brat  in 
the  earth  in  hope : 

How  much  more  the  "  Saint." 


ONE  OF  CHRIST'S  TEMPTATIONS. 


Luke  iv.  6-8. — (Revised  Version.)  And  the  devil 
led  him  up  and  showed  Him  the  kingdoms  of  the  in- 
habited earth  in  a  moment  of  time,  and  said  unto 
Him,  to  thee  will  I  give  all  this  authority  and  the 
glory  of  them,  for  it  hath  been  delivered  unto  me,  and 
to  whom  I  will  I  give  it,  If  thou  wilt  do  homage  to 
me  it  shall  be  thine. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  It  is  written,  Thou 
shall  worship  the  lord  thy  God  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve. 

The  Ideal  of  "  The  Kingdom  "  which  possessed  the 
young  Man  of  Nazareth. 
A  regenerated  human  society. 
The  earth  filled  with  a  new  kind  of  man. 
His  friend  John  had  proclaimed  it. 
The  people  turned  toward  it  with  enthusiasm. 
His  magnificent  dream  ! 

Out  of  His  clear  perception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
possible  among  mefi  rose  the  temptation  to  a  supreme  act 
of  selfishness. 
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The  idea  crossed  His  mind  that  He  might  domi- 
nate  humanity  for  its  own  uphfting,  and  at  the 
same  time  gratify  His  instinct  of  rule. 
The  conception  of  the  Messiah  which  He  inherited 

lured  Him  to  this  fatal  error. 
It  was  entirely  feasible. 

It  was  an  awful  temptation :  real,  biting,  mordant. 
But  a  kingdom  of  unselfishness   can   never   triumph 
so  long  as  it  contains  any  alloy  of  self-seeking. 

The  temptation  has  bee?i  constant  to  those  who  lo7igfor 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  to  bri?ig  it  in  by  meaiis  of 
alliance  with  those  forces  which  af'e  so  poteiit  in  other 
spheres. 

Has  always  ended  in  disaster. 

Constantinople,     Rome,    Moscow,    Spain,    South 

America. 
Our  own  Church's  feebleness  in  the  United  States 
due  to  the   fatal  alliance  of    the  mother  Church 
with  the  political  power  of  England. 
She  has  been  seriously  hindered  in  this  country  by 
her  too  close  identification  with  wealth. 

This  alliance  was  distinctly  possible  for  Jesus  at  the 
beginning  of  His  career. 

To  put   Himself  at  the  head   of  the  gathering  of 

religious  and  political  unrest. 
He  would  at   once  have  had  a  following  of  thou- 
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sands  of  the   best   and  bravest  of  His  time  and 
country. 

The  foundation  principle  of  the  Gospel  is  involved  in 
this  Temptation. 

That    is    to   say,  Satan   claims  the  ownership  of 
those  forces  of  life  which  insure  "  success." 
[It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Satan  is  not  presented 

here  as  immoral,  but  as  self-seeking ;  as  one  who 

cannot    believe   in   any  other  motive   for  conduct. 

He  is  the  Satan  of  the  Book  of  Job.] 

He  says,  "  Look  at  the  facts  of  life  :  it  is  the  law 
of  existence  that  if  you  wish  any  good  thing  you 
must  snatch  it :  that  is  the  way  by  which  comes 
wealth,  preferment,  power:  by  that  method 
alone  can  your  Kingdom  come  :  if  your  King- 
dom be  for  the  universal  good,  so  much  the 
more  reason  that  you  should  guarantee  its  com- 
ing by  the  only  means  which  in  this  world  are 
always  successful." 

Jesus  replies,  in  effect,  "  What  you  say  is  true  : 
verily  such  as  walk  by  your  path  have  their 
reward  :  that  is  why  men  of  your  sort  find  it  so 
difficult  to  understand  the  things  of  my  King- 
dom :  how  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter  in  : 
but  the  precise  opposite  is  the  law  of  spiritual 
exaltation :  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find 
it." 
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Now,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  can  only  be  won  in 
the  way  that  Sata?i  suggested. 

The  reality  of   Jesus'  temptation   was  in  the  fact 

that  the  devil  told  the  truth. 
Preferment  does  come  in  this  way  : — 

elbowing's  one  way  to  a  fortune  :  stabbing   a 
rival  in  love  :    striking   a  rival   in   business : 
pushing  or  purchasing  one's  way  into  society. 
It  seems  easy  and  natural  to  carry  these  methods 
over  and  use  them   for  the  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  : — 
vaunting  the  good  points   of    the  Church    as 
against   competing  denominations :     measur- 
ing the  success  of  a  church  by  the  value  and 
magnitude  of  its  visible  fabric  :  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  secular  power  to  enforce  or  endow 
her  beliefs. 
The  ultimate  issue  of   it  all  is  failure,  because  the 
Kingdom  of  God  has  its  own  laws. 
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Matt.    xi.  29. — Take  my  yoke  upon  you :     and  learn 
o/uE. 

1.  The  place  which  Jesus  demanded  for  Hhnself  ifi  the 
world  of  Religion  : — 

To  turn  away  from  "  Revelation  "  of  His  time 
with  its  Books. 

To  turn  away  from  the  "  Church  "  with  its  Hie- 
rarchy. 

To  turn  away  from  "  Reason  "  with  its  Rabbis. 

2.  What  does  this  claim  of  His  mean  now  1 
Current  discussion  about  "  The  seat  of  authority  in 

religion." 

{New  York  Sun  says  "  In  Protestantism  it  is  the 
Bible,    in  Rome,  the    Church  :  if   the  literal 
exactness   of   the    Bible   is  questioned,  then 
there  is  no  rule.") 
The  controlling  voice  has  been  assigned  to  Scrip- 
tures,— to  the  Church, — to  Reason. 
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/.  e.  That  in   regard  to  any  point  of  faith — or 
duty^  one  or  another  of  these  authorities  must 
be  final. 
Labor  in  preserving  balance  among  them  !     (Owlish 

"  Conservatism.") 

3.  What  is  the  truth  i?i  the  matter  ? 
I  reply : — 

Jesus  Christ  is  our  Authority. 

The  function  of  all  others  is  that  of  ushers  to  bring 
us  to  His  presence. 
(If   they   vaunt    themselves    beyond    that    they 

must  be  disregarded  or  rebuked. 
They  have  done  so  at  times  ;   even  the  disciples 
did  so  several  times — "  Forbid  them  not,"  etc.) 

4.  But  can  one  really  '"''find^^  Jesus  with  sufficie7it  dis- 
tinctness to  be  cotitr oiled  by  Him  ? 

I  answer,  "  Yes,  no  personality  in  the  world  is  so 

vivid  ! " 
Preserved   by  Saints,   Church,    tradition,  and  by 

His  living  Spirit  / 

What  is  the  "  Authority  "  which  He  wields  wJwi  we 
do  stafid  before  Him  ? 

It  is  a  real  authority  because  it  gets  itself  obeyed. 
/.  e.  The  supreme  part  of  one's  nature   yields ;  it 
says,  *'  That  is  right." 
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E.  g.  to  His  theory  of  life  ; — as  thus, 

God   is  good  ;  forgiving  injuries  ;  final  judgment 
by  humanity ;  self  effacement,  etc. 
Thus  His  yoke  is  "  easy,''  i.  e.  it  fits. 

Other  yokes  are  hard — they  do  not  fit  the  neck. 

Bondage  to  letter  of  the  Scriptures  ;  to  the  Church ; 
to  "  Reason." 
The  present  cry  "  Back  to  Jesus." 

Titles  of  late  noteworthy  books  are  such  as  :  '"''Ecce 
Homo,''  "  Christianity  according  to  Christ," 
"  Central  teaching  of  Jesus,"  "  Gospel  according  to 
Jesus,"  "  The  Great  Discourse,"  etc. 

That  freedom  which  is  safe — /.  e.  the  liberty  of 
Sous, 
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Matt.  xvi.  24. — Follow  me. 

The  "  losV  condition  of  humanity. 

[The  situation  like  that  of  a  company  of  people 
entangled  in  the  mazes  of  a  strange  country — 
the  "  Dark  Continent  "  e.  g. — fair,  but  perilous 
— only  explored  a  little  way — the  children  and 
the  stupid  ones  not  concerned — but  the  sober 
minded  and  wise  are  anxious  to  know  all  that 
may  be  known.] 
Our  situation  ifi  life  :  How  to  live  during  it  1  The 
path  out  of  it  1 

To  both  of  these  questions  Jesus  offers  Himself  as 
the  answer. 

His  proffer  must  needs  be  examined. 
Observe  :     He  gives  no  rules,  nor  chart,  but  says, 

"  Follow  Me  "  y— That  is,  "  Do  as  I  dor 
Let  us  look  narrowly  at  what  He  did  do : — 

I.  A   Hebrew    carpenter — thirty    years    old — re- 
nounced the  "joys  of  life  and  love." 
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Renounced  them  after  seeing   them  :     (in  the 

Temptation). 
To  give  Himself  wholly  to  well  doing. 
Result — Poverty  !  "  The  foxes  have  holes,"  etc. 
True  doing. 

2.  He  was  out-spoken  for  the  truth  against  every 
lie. 

"  No  guile  was  found  m  His  mouth." 
True  thinki7ig. 

Result.     He    got   wrong   with  His  family — His 

church — His  neighbors — His  government. 
Ended  by  being  put  away  as  a  man  who  was  too 

disagreeable  to  be  allowed  to  live  ! 

3.  He  submitted  tamely  to  every  wrong. 

True  loving. 

Result.     Cuffed — reviled — crucified. 
Through  it  all  the  strange  impression  that  He 
knew  what  He  was  doing — no  fanatic. 
He  does  not  at  all  disguise  the  difficulty  of  this  method. 
May  cost  fortune :     "  Sell  all  thou  hast,"  etc. 
May  cost  pain  :     "  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee," 

etc. 
May  cost  family  :     "  He  that  loveth  Father,"  etc. 
In  His  phrase  it  brings  a  Cross. 

"  If  any  man  would  follow  Me,"  etc. 
This  is  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Cross." 
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In  the  face  of  all  this  there  is  the  stubborn  conviction 
that  in  a  world  like  ours  it  is  not  safe  to  accept  His 
leadership 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  reluctance  ? 

1.  The  fact  that  there  is  an  imperious  voice  in  the 
secret  soul  which  says  ^^  He  is  right  !^' 

The  Saints  call  the  determination  to  follow  its 
monitions  "  Faith." 

2.  The   palpable   fact  that  the  evil  of   life  can  be 
overcome  in  no  other  way. 

In  so  far  as  it  has  yielded  at  all  it  has  been 

only  to  "  Christ." 
The  impotence  of  force  ! 

(They  that  take  the  sword,"  etc.) 

3.  The  analogy  of  human  life  ;  thus  :  — 

One  would  have  said  in  advance  that  a  creature 

like  ma7i  could  not  live  on  Earth : 
Those  very  qualities  which  distinguish  him  from 

the  brute  seem  to  doom  him  to  extinction. 
But  he  has  dominion  over  all. 
So  also  of  the  "  New  Man." 
The   facts   are  all  contrary   to   the  antecedent 

probabilities. 
How  His  ideal  of  life  has  charmed. 

(The  Bishop  in  Les  Miscrables.) 
Saving  life,  and  losing  it ! 
But  chiefly.  His  '"'•Resurrection  "  which  vindicated 

the  wisdom  of  His  "  Way." 
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Matthew  iv.  19-20. — And  he  saith  unto  them^  Follow 
me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men. 
And   they  straightway   left  their  nets,   and  followed 
him. 

We  see  here  the   forces  of    Christianity  at   their  be- 
ginning. 

First  one  man  leaves  his  work  to  follow  Jesus  :  he 
enlists  a  second  :  they  two  enlist  a  third,  and  so 
following. 
What  will  explain   such   an  extraordifiary  course  of 
conduct  ? 

[Remark  in  passing  that  in  the  case  before  us 
these  first  disciples  could  not  have  been 
strangers  to  Him  up  to  that  time  :  not  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight :  or  caused  by  the  "  magnetism 
of  His  presence."  His  person  was  familiar  to 
them.  But  they  definitely  entered  upon  a  new 
relation  to  Him.] 

First:     How  far  is  one  called  upon  to  "  leave  all  and 
follow  Him  "  ? 
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Second:     What  is  the  motive,  or  justification  to  one's- 
self  for  doing  so  ? 

1.  There  have  bee?i,  and  may   be,  times   whe?i   the  chal- 
lenge is  literal  a?id  absolute : 

The  case  of  the  Twelve  :  the  "  Rich  young  man  :  " 

the  Ministry :  the  vocation  of  the  "  Religious." 
But  these  are  evidently  extraordinary  calls  : 
The  ordinary  disciple  was  not  expected  to  give  up 

his  avocation. 
The   whole   legislation  of  his    Kingdom  is  for  a 

stable  people,  not  for  a  race  of  nomadic  pilgrims. 
But  in  every  case  it  is  the  conscious  recognition  of 

a  new  Master :  a  new  ideal  of  life  and  death. 

2.  What  sufficient  motive  can  be  u?'ged  for   sicch   a  pro- 
found tra?isformation  of  life  ? 

The  appeal  to  fear,  and  the  appeal  to  self  interest 
are  both  impotent,  though  they  have  been  often 
made. 
During  His  life   men  were  drawn    to  Him  by  two 

powerful  attractions  : 

{a)  The  effects  which  they  saw  actually  produced 
by  him. 

[Try  to  fancy  this  :  suppose  as  you  walk  the  street 
with  a  friend  you  meet  a  man,  and  your  friend 
says  to  you,  "  I  saw  that  man  in  the  morgue 
yesterday,  dead  and  stark,  and  saw  him  rise  up 
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and  walk  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus 
the  Nazarene." 
Of     another,    "  That    man    was     bUnd :    I    have 
known  him  since  he  was  a  child  :  Jesus  opened 
his  eyes." 
Of   another,    "That   woman,  clad    in    sackcloth, 
with  her   hair  shorn  and  wuth  a   basket  of  food 
for  the  poor  on  her  arm,  was  a  notorious  woman 
of  the  town  :     Jesus  spoke  to  her,  and  see  what 
she  is  now."] 
The  effect  of  the  influejice   of  Jesus   upon   i7idividuals 
a7id  societies  has  C077ie  to  be  07ie  of  the  77iost  C077i77i07i   a7id 
adtTiitted facts  of  hu77ia7i  life. 

{h)  The  singular  attractiveness  of  Christ  to  those 
who  come  near  enough  to  feel  the  drawing  of 
His  power. 

The  outlines  of  His  beauty  have  grown  steadily 
more  clear,  and  have  not  been  obscured  by  time  : 
in  this  He  is  altogether  unique  among  men. 

"  Many  a  widow  since  Veronica's  time  has  found  the 
face  of  Christ  upon  the  handkerchief  with  which 
she  wiped  her  tears." 
But  all   these    considerations  will    only  justify  alle* 
gience, — they  will  not  compel  it. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  CHRIST. 


Mark  viii.  2'j,— Jesus  went  out,  and  his  disciples,  into 
the  toums  of  Cesarea  Philippi :  mid  by  the  way  he 
asked  his  disciples,  sayiftg  unto  them,  Whofn  do 
men  say  that  I  am  ? 

The  protean  personality  of  Christ ! 
Several  quite  distinct  conceptions  of  Him  are  actually 
current : 

I.   The  Christ  of  popular  religion  :  — 

May  be  discerned  in  Hymns  :  Moody  and  Sankey 
Songs  :  Salvation  Army  Exhortations  :  in  cur- 
rent newspaper  writing,  etc.,  etc. 

They  think  of  Him  as  a  Pilgrim,  with  staff  and 
scrip,  standing  patient  before  a  closed  door  :  or 
hanging,  bloody  and  pallid  upon  a  cross :  or 
as  a  Judge  sitting  upon  a  bench  at  a  great 
assizes. 

His  personality  vague. 

By  Protestant  not  clearly  distinguished  from  God. 

By  Romanists  confused  with  the  Virgin, 
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2.  The  Doctrinal  Christ : — 

Begun  by  the  Synoptics ;  carried  forward  in 
Epistles  ;  completed  in  Johannine  books. 

Transformed  since  through  innumerable  contro- 
versies : 

Arian  ;  Monothelite  ;  Monophysite  ;  Substance  ; 
Ousia  ;  Kenosis ; 

Culminated  finally  in  formal  "  Trinitarianism  " 
and  formal  "  Unitarianism.'^ 

Dissatisfaction  in  our  time  with    both  popular  and 
doctrinal  conceptions. 

One  as  a  Christ  of  magic. 

The  other  as  a  Christ  of  parchment. 

The  cry  is  "Back  to  Jesus." 

3.  TJie  Actual  Christ : — 

The  interest  of  the  religious  world  is  now  engrossed 
with  the  attempt  to  find  Him. 

Liddon  ;  Gore  ;  Harnack ;  Boyd  Carpenter ;  Fair- 
bairn  ;  Martineau  ;  Cone,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
The  "  Higher  Criticisim,"  /.  e.  a  re-examination  of 

the  original  witnesses. 
Is  this  a  legitmate  enterprise  ? 
Is  it  a  profitable  enterprise  ? 
["  Why  not  let    things  alone  ?  all    this  unsettles  the 
faith,"  etc.] 

I  reply  : — whether  this  age  likes  or  dislikes  the  task, 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  avoid  it. 
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I  believe  that  it  shows  the  atteinpt  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  speak  to  a  generatio7i  in  its  own  toiigiie. 

Religious   belief   is   always   modified   by  changes 

which  occur  in  other  areas  of  one's  thought. 
That  changes  do  occur  can  be  seen  by  looking  at 
Christian  Art's  presentation  of  Christ  in  differ- 
ent periods : 
E.  g.  the  wan,  pallid,  other-worldly  Mediaeval  picture. 
E.g.  the  warm,  vigorous,  robust  pictures  of  the  Re- 
naissance. 
E.  g.  the  contemporary  pictures  of   Hoffman,  Mun« 

caczy,  etc. 
The  real  proof  of  the  Divinity   of  Christ  is  his  uni 
versality,  plasticity  : 

Shows  God  to  the  diverse  sight  of  Greek,  Roman, 
Teuton,  Oriental. 

(Gore:   The  Incarnatio?i,  p.  182.) 
The  outcome  will  surely  be  a  contemporary  Christ, 
intelligible  to  our  needs,  "  Our  Lord  and  Our  God." 


THE  CRUCIFIED  CHRIST. 


I  Cor.  i.  22-24. —  The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the 
Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  :  But  we  preach  Christ 
crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness ;  But  tmto  them  which  are 
called,  both  Jews  afid  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Two   erroneous   notions   about   Christianity,  and   a 
true  one. 

I.     The  first  finds  the  force  of  Christiafiity  to  lie  in  its 
supernatural  quality  :  it  runs  somewhat  thus  : — 
Accepts  the  historical  record  and  traditions. 
Looks  upon  the  "  Signs  "  as  the  evidence  of  His 

divinity. 
Condemns  all  other  alleged  miracles  as  frauds. 
Is  jealous  of  any  correction  of  the  record. 
By  many  this  is  regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  Re- 
ligion. 

E.  g.  the  Romanist  thinks  that  all  revolves  about  the 
"  miracle  "  of  the  Mass. 
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Now,  that  Jesus  did  "  Signs  "  is  clear. 

But  it  is  equally  clear  that  He  did  not  lay  stress  upon 

them. 
The  record  of  them  is  avowedly  incomplete  and 

defective. 
He  distrusted  the  piety  based  upon  this  appeal  to 
prodigy. 
This  kind  of  Christianity  inevitably  runs  into  super- 
stition ;  and  thence  into  skepticism ;  thence  into   the 
abdication  of  reason. 

(The  intellectual  career  of  Cardinal  Newman.) 
It  is  distinctly  Judaistic  in  type. 

II.     The  "  Greeks  "  who  seek  wisdom. 

The  "  rational,"  scientific,  man. 

Miracles  a  stumbling-block  to  him. 

The  appeal  to  Logic. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  Protestantism. 

It  issues  also  in  skepticism. 

(The  intellectual  career  of  Matthew  Arnold.) 
To  see  the  two  errors  in  action,  set  side  by  side  two 
ways  of  regarding  the  Holy  Communion  : 

The  Jewish,  magical  conception  :    transubstantia- 
tion. 

The  Greek,  logical  conception  :  Zwinglianism. 

HI.     St.  Paul  conceives  the  essetice  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
something  radically  different  from  both. 
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It  is  not  a  Force,  breaking   into   human  life  vio- 
lently. 
It  is  not  a  History,  drawn  out  into  a  philosophy. 
[A  man  may  be  "  religious"  to  the  point  of  super- 
stition ;  and  "  sound  in  the  faith  "  as  a  whole  Council, 
and  still  not  be  a  Christian  at  all.] 
The  Crucified  Christ : 
Not  as  a  substitute  for  one's  self. 
But  as  showing  God  in  action. 
"  Crucified  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  : 
/.  e.  bearing  the  cross  is  a?i  eternal  quality  of  God. 
The  "  Way  of  the  Cross  "  was  the  way  of  Jesus  be- 
cause it  was  first  the  way  of  God  ;  and  thus  is 
set  as  the  way  for  all  God-like  men. 

The  aim  of  Christ  then,  is  to  secure  salvation  : — 

Not  from  commonplace  by  prodigy. 

Not  from  error  by  lucidity. 
But  from  sin  and  degeneration  by  walking   in   the 
Way  of  the  Cross. 


JESUS  THE  REVEALER. 


John  xvi.  13-14. —  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for  he  shall  ?iot 
speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that 
shall  he  speak  :  and  he  will  shew  you  things  to  come. 
He  shall  glorify  me  :  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  afid 
shall  shew  it  u7ito  you. 

The  mistaken  notion  that  the  N'ew  Testainent  writers 
had  somethi7ig  of  their  own  to  teach. 

The  New  Testament  thought  and  spoken  of   as    a 
"  revelation.^^ 

Not  so  :  Jesus  was  himself  the  Revelation  : — 
The  expression  of  God  in  terms  of  humanity. 
Contained  all  the  revelation  of  God  which    it  is 

possible  for  men  to  see. 
The    New  Testament  writers    simply  interpreted 

Him: 
Not  always  adequately. 
("  Ye  blind  and  slow  of  heart.") 
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What  then  is  the  Truth  which  was  and  is  in  Jesus  ? 
We  expect  from  any  one  the   truth  which  is  his  pe- 
cuHar  possession. 

E.  g.  From  Stanley,  about  Africa. 

From  a  physician,  about  ills  and  cures. 
From  an  expert,  technical  knowledge. 
IVhat  then  may  we  expect  from  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  "  .? 

Not  prophecy  ;  nor  science  ;  nor  law. 
But  those  things  which  directly  concer7i  the  relations  of 
God  and  men. 

Such  as  what  we  are  ;  how  to  live ;  what  our  des- 
tiny ;  what  is  God's    disposition    and    intention 
concerning  us. 
In  response  to  this  we  can  actually  see  in  Him : 
What  God  is  like. 
How  God  regards  His  children. 
The  secret  and  conditions  of  eternal  life. 
The  need  of  a  Kingdom  of  Righteousness. 

Note  the  indelible  impression  which  He  has  act- 
ually made  upon  human  thought  and  action  in  these 
spheres. 

Whoever  is  seriously  anxious  to  find  the  truth  will 
readily  find  it  in  Him. 

But  observe  His  scorn  of  trifiers — the  scribes. 
His    denunciation    of    spiritual     denseness — the 
Pharisees. 
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He  makes  goodness  the  cofidition  precedent  to  knowing 
His  truth. 

Out  of  this  it  grows  that  His  truth  is  passed  on- 
ward only  as  individuals  learn  it  from  Him,  and  dis- 
play it  in  living. 


THE  CHURCH. 


Matt.  xiii.  ii. — He  answered  and  said  unto  them^  it  is 
given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven^  but  to  them  it  is  not  giveji. 

What    is    the  Church  ?     What  is  the  ground  of  its 
obligation  1 

To  begin  : 

All  will  agree  that  the  hope  of  Humanity  is  bound 

up  ifi  fesus. 
If  He  fail  there  is  no  hope  of  uplift  in  sight. 
The  eternal  future  of  individuals  is  also  bound  up 
with  Him. 

But  it  is  the  thought  of  many  that  His  work  is  not 
essentially  connected  with  a?iy  Society, 
These  call  themselves  Christians. 
They  pass  from  sect  to  sect  without  any  sense  of 

even  impropriety,  to  say  nothing  of  sin. 
Or   they   "  do    not    belong     to     any     particular 
church." 
This  is  the  common  attitude  of  Protestants. 
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Only   Churchmen,    Quakers,    and  Roman  Catholics 

take  a  different  view. 

These  hold  that  "  Salvation "  is  in  some  way 
associated  with  membership  in  a  Society. 

From  the  time  of  Jesus  up  to  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  it  was  believed  with 
practical  unanimity  that  salvation  and  church 
membership  were  necessarily  connected. 

The  idea  is  now  obscured  by  that  Individual- 
ism, which  shows  symptoms  of  having  run  its 
course. 

I  believe  that  the  salvation  of  society  will  be 
secured  only  by  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
Idea. 

As  the  State  is  essential  for  political  salvation  ;  (the 
sense  of  Civic  responsibility  is  steadily  growing,)  and 
the  Family  is  essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  Affections  ^ 
— so  the  Church  is  essential  to  religious  salvation. 
There  are  two  plain  reasons  for  this, — 
I     Jesus  has  adopted  this  method. 
Not  by  means  of  a  diffused  Spirit. 
Not  by  the  circulation  of  a  Book. 
But  by  and  through  a  living  organization. 
2.  Because  it  is  intrinsically  the  only  way  pos- 
sible. 
Note  the  significant  fact  that  whenever  a  group  of 
individuals   come   to   feel    deeply   the   ills   of   human 
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society  they  proceed  forthwith   to  organize    a  Society 
which  is  for  them  a  Church. 

E.  g.,  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  ;  the  Brother- 
hood of  Christain  Unity ;  the  Union  for  Public 
Good,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

If  all  these  had  only  devoted  their  good  energy  in 
directing  and  aiding   the  Church  to   the  same 
end ! 
[Pause   to   note    the   contemptible   cry  that    "The 
Church  will   not  allow  liberty  of  action    for  their 
methods." 
They  are   not  in  a    position  to  make    this  assertion 
until  they  have  sought  their  rightful  liberty  within 
the  Church  by  ifisistifig  upon  it^ 
We  cannot  expect  either  success  or  purity  in  these 
voluntary  organizations : — 

For  they  have  no  clear  ideal  toward  which  to 

move. 
Nor  do  they  even  claim  divine  inspiration. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  07ily  machine  at  work  at 
this  moment  in  society  whose  sole  aim  is  to  make  and  to 
keep  me7i  good  is  the  Church. 

I   therefore  ask  the  adhesion  of  all  who  seek  for, 
or  who  care  for  goodness. 


THE    CHURCH    THE    BODY   OF 
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Eph.  i.  23 — The    Churchy  7vhich    is  his  hody^  the  ful- 
fiess  of  him  that  fillet h  all  in  all. 

No  one  doubts  that  Jesus  intended  to  be  a  perma- 
nent influence  in  the  world. 

Nor  that,  in  a  way,  He  has  been  so  : 

Constraining  history ; 

Bending  currents  of  movement. 
Nor  that  it  would  be  good  for  men  if   His  Spirit 

became  universally  operative. 

But,  observe,  that  a  "  Spirit  "  cannot  subsist  or  operate 
without  a  body. 

(Cannot  conceive  such  a  thing.) 
E.  g.     An  individual  human  "  life." 

The    life    precedes    the    body — determines  its 
form — takes  on  a  material  clothing. 
Or  e.  g.  the  "  spirit  of  political  freedom,"  emerges 
with  the  Germans    as   a  "  spirit  " — then  rude 
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Saxon  forms — English  Constitution — American 
Colonies — Federal  Union  : — spread  abroad  in 
the  world. 

(At  every  step  it  has  dropped  something — and 
constantly  reincarnated  itself,  but  has 
remained  the  same  "  Spirit,"  and  the 
spirit  has  produced  the  body, — which  in 
turn  propagates  the  Spirit.) 


Now,  the  strange  notiofi   that  the  Spirit  of  Religion 
may  subsist  as  a  blessed  ghost ! 

Wide  acceptance  of  this  notion. 
"  Liberalism  " — The  idea  of  its  being  dependent 
on    a   body  is  resented  by  many  as  detracting 
from  "Spiritual  Christianity." 

[It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
early  Christians  here  :  how  easy  it  would 
have  been  for  individuals  to  keep  His 
gracious  spirit  in  loving  memory — to  con- 
form themselves  quietly  to  His  precept — 
without  attracting  attention  by  organiza- 
tion ! 
But  they  acted  in  the  very  opposite  way  !  ] 
Some   strong    necessity   must    have    constrained 

them — what  was  it  ? 
His  stern  exaction  : 
"  He  that  will  confess  me,"  etc. 
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This  ohligatio?i  does  not  arise  out  of  its  advantage   to 
the  co7jfessor. 

(He  might  forego  that  advantage),  but  to  Christ, 
who  wishes  to  be  kept  alive. 
"  But  will  not  the  Spirit  "  of  Christ  take  possession 
of  the  institutions  now  existing  ? 

Government — social  order — trade — etc.,  and  thus 
secure   justice,    fair-dealing,   eradicate   poverty, 
etc.  ? 
I  answer : 

This  notion  arises  from  a  confusion  in  thought. 
It  is  true  that  if    all  citizens  were  Christians,  then 
government  would  be  filled  with  the   Spirit  of 
Christ  :— 
But  there  is  no  intrinsic  spiritual  quality  in  these 
institutions    from   which  to  hope, — e.  g.,  "  edu- 
cation " — wealth." 
"  To  every  seed  his  own  body,"  is  the  law. 

Some  serious  considerations  for  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  body  : — 

1.  The  law  of  growth,  by  which  a  life  attracts  to 
itself  only  such  matter  as  will  allow  itself  to  be 
assimilated. 

2.  The  horrors  of  disunion. 
Many  members. 

"  Lack  of  co-ordination  !  " 
The    strange    persistent  vitality  of    the   Christian 
Church ! 


THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 


Matt,  xviii.  17. — If  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them^  tell  it 
ufito  the  Church  :  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Churchy 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publi- 
can. 

The    immediate    meaning  is    "  Settle    difficulties 
among  yourselves  by  an  appeal  to  the  Society 
as  Arbitrator, — don't  go  to  law, — don't  go  to 
law  before  an  unbeliever.     If  any  one  refuse  to 
act  thus  treat  him  as  an  alien." 
This  was  practicable  in  a  small  community  : — is 
yet — e.  g.,   (Covernanters,  Quakers,  etc.) 
But  it  is  clear  that  the   Church   was   meant  to  have 
broader  and  more  general  jurisdictio?i  over   its  members 
than  simply  an  arbitrator  when  asked. 

What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  authority  ? 

Art.  XX.     Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies,  and 
authority  in  Controversies  of  Faith  :  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for 
the  Church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word 
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written,  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it 
may  be  repugnant  to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the  Church 
be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it  ought  not  to 
decree  any  thing  against  the  same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it 
not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  Salvation. 

"  In    Rites    and    Ceremonies," — nobody   questions 
that. 
"And  in  Controversies  of  Faith,"  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator. 
But  what  ^r/^/«^/ jurisdiction  has  she  in  Belief  ? — 
and  in  Conduct  ? 

Shall  the  Church  say  what  I  shall  believe  ? — and  do  ? 
The  answer  of  Rome  : — and  some  few  among  us 

is  "  Yes." 
As  a  theory  it  is  most  attractive  ;  and  to  the  most 
devout  and  pure  men  and  women. 
But  it  breaks  down  in  practice^  for 

1.  What  is  the  Church  ? 

2.  Where  is  its  voice  is  to  be  heard  ? 
In  answer  to  this  difficulty  arise  : — 

(a)  The  Papal  infallibility. 

{h)  "  The  Vincentian  Rule  " — quod  semper^ 
quod  ubiqiie,  quod  ab  o?fi7iibus, — both  practi- 
cally utiworkable. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Church 
does  and  ought  to  have  a  potential  voice  in 
one's  life. 
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The  society  in  which  dwells  the  Spirit  of  Holi- 
ness and  Wisdom. 

("  Everybody  is  wiser  than  anybody.") 

After  all^  the  voice  of  the   Church  i7i  essentials  is  not 
hard  to  hear. 

What  she  does  believe. 
What  kind  of  conduct  she  does  require. 
Rehearse  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Faith. 
Sketch  the  type  of  life  characteristic   of   a  Chris- 
tian. 
The  judg7nent  of  the  Church  must  be  final  in  any  case 
where  the  presence  of  these  is  called  in  qiiestio7i. 

The  Doctrine  or  the  Life  which  is  condemned  by 
her  must  be  accounted  as  alien  by  those  who 
owe  alligiance  to  her. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  CONDUCT. 


Col.  i.  13-18. —  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness^  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kitigdom  of  his  dear  son :  And  he  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  Church. 

I  have  dwelt  much  and  often  upon  Christianity  as 
being,  essentially,  right  living. 

To  do  so  seems  to  vacate  Dogma,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

Many  like  to  jump  at  this  conclusion — saying 
*'  What  does  God  require,"  etc. 

They  overlook  the  difficulty, — which  is  to  do 
justly,  etc. 

Out  of  this  fact  springs  the  necessity  for  Doctrine 
and  Sacrament. 

The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  right  living. 

I.  Jesus  proposes  a  "Kingdom,  of  Righteous- 
ness." 

But  He  said  clearly  that  entrance,  and  life  in  it 
would  be  difficult. 
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So  difficult  that  one  could  hardly  enter  it  alone. 
Hence  "  a  little  company  :  " 
(Going  two  by  two.) 
In  a  word  isolated  righteousness  is  not  attainable. 

The  Church  is  the  antithesis  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Evil,'' 

The  way  evils  are  bound  together,  supporting  one 
another.     (Holland;  Logic  and  Life  ^  p.  276). 

E.  g.,  take  so  simple  an  evil  as  Poverty — would 
seem  to  be  easy  to  feed  and  clothe  people. 

But  try  to  do  it — and  you  find  it  entangled  with 
laziness — drunkenness — bad  social  and  eco- 
nomical condition. 

Or  so  simple  an  evil  as  unwholesome  water — or 
bad  streets — then  avarice  of  corporations — 
criminal  indifference  of  well  to  do — exigencies 
of  politics,  local  or  national. 

Or  impurity — 

Then  environment — heredity,  etc. 

Now  in  the  presence  of  the  world's  evils  the  indi- 
vidual is  helpless. 
Hence  Association,  i.  e.^  Church. 

{a)  for  security  of  the  individual. 

{h)  for  attack  upon  the  enemy. 

The  uncompromising  way  in   which  He   insists   upon 
open  avowal. 

"  He  that  confesseth  me."  "  He  that  denieth 
me." 
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The  case  of  Nicodemus. 
{Ecce  Homo,  p.  98.) 
("  Clandestine  "  Masons — "  Clandestine  "    Chris- 
tians.) 
The  fair  ideal  the  City  of  God — set  over  against  the 
Kingdom  of  Satan. 

Has  as  yet  only  been  partially  realized — has  been 
thought  of  only  as  a  "  City  of  Refuge." 
Hence  : — 

1.  Men  have  thought  to  find  refuge  elsewhere. 

2.  The  facts  of  life  have   compelled  organization 
for  righteousness. 

Charity  organizations,  Y.  M.  C.  A.— W.  C.  T.  U. 
— Christian  Endeavor,  etc. 

But  is  Jesus'  idea  of  the  "  Holy  Catholic  Church  "  an 
answer  to  the  problem  ? 
I  reply,  "  Yes  "  :— 

Try,  e.  g.,  Worship, — only  possible  in  company. 
Hymns, — Te  Deum — Prayers. 
The  Church  keeps  the  standard  of  holiness. 
The  spirit  of  Purity,  in  Baptism. 
Of     fellowship — self-sacrifice     and    holiness,    in 
"  Holy  Communion." 
Text. 


NOT  FAR    FROM  THE    KINGDOM 
OF  GOD. 


Mark  xii.  34. — Thou  art  not  far  from  the  Kingdom   of 
God. 

Mark  xii.  34. — (Rehearse  minutely  the  circumstances 
as  recorded  in  Mark  xii.  13-34.) 

This  you7ig  ifiaft  is  the  type  of  that  large  and  difficult 
class  who  approximate  Christianity :  but  remain  outside 
its  organization. 

Their  position  is,  roughly,  this, — 

{a)  They  believe  m   God,  as  we   do,  and  in  the 
same  God. 

They  do  this  for  various  reasons  :  partly  from 
early  habit  :  from  moral  contagion :  from 
some  thought  upon  the  matter  :  from  the  im- 
possibility of  framing  for  themselves  any 
different  theory  of  existence. 
{b)  They  believe  in  Goodness. 

In  many  instances  they  exhibit  a  goodness  of  a 
very  high  order :  their  sympathies  are  quickly 
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reached  for  what  they  call  "  the  practical  work 
of  the  Church." 

(c)  They  are  quite  alive  to  their  own   moral  short- 
comings. 

But  they  do  not  believe  that  these  shortcomings 
will  lead  to  irretrievable  disaster. 

(d)  They  accept  in  the  main  the  account  of  Jesus 
which  is  current  in  the   Church  :  and  they  often 
have  a  deep  reverence  for  His  person  and  life. 
But  they  do  not  believe,  for  example,  in   the 

Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  Grace  or   even  the  value  of 
Sacraments,  in  the  current  notions  concerning 
heaven  and  hell. 
And  they  hold  aloof  from  the  Church. 

The  striki7ig  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  multitude  of 
men  of  deep  earnestness  of  religious  nature  who  are  in 
this  attitude,  7nore  or  less. 

Contrast  the  temper  of  the  Tyndall  of  to-day  with 
the  Tindal  of   the  eighteenth  century :  or  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  John  Fiske  with  Vol- 
taire and  Bolingbroke. 
These  men  are  not  far  from  the  Kingdom   of  God. 

Now,  what  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  this  sort  1 
and,  following  i?i  His  steps,  how  should  the  Church 
approach  them  1 
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{a)  Clearly  not  to  taunt  them  with  "inconsist- 
ency :  "  or  to  say,  "  I  prefer  an  out  and  out 
infidel,  for  then  I  know  what  I  am  dealing  with  "  : 
or  to  intimate  that  they  are  the  more  dangerous 
to  the  Church  because  they  approach  it  so 
nearly  without  entering  it. 

This  way  is  utterly  unlike  Christ's  method  :  who 
valued  goodness  even  when  it  was  no  greater 
than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 

Hutton  :   Theological  Essays,  p.  346. 

(b)  Not  to  engage  in  logical  fence  with  them. 
Note  the   entire  absence  of  the    argumentative 

method  from  the  habit  of  Jesus  :  and  note  the 
meagre  result  from  the  flood  of  modern 
"  evidential "  literature. 

(c)  Not  to  make  entrance  to  the  Church  difficult 
for  them  by  erecting  artificial  tests,  doctrinal  or 
otherwise. 

[We  may  be  deeply  grateful  that  our  own  Church 
has  been  saved  from  a  false  policy  in  this  regard.  She 
does  not  ask  the  candidate  for  membership  for  a  belief 
in  the  Trinity,  or  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  or  the 
Grace  of  Sacraments.  This  is  not  because  her  mem- 
bers do  not  believe  these  and  such  things,  but  because 
she  has  confidence  that  the  candidate  will  come  to  see 
their  truth  when  he  shall  be  within  the  right  conditions.] 

Jesus  appealed  to  this  sort  by  placing  before  them  His 
plan  of  a  kingdom. 
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Their  attitude  would  be  defensible  if  the  purpose 
of  Christ  were  the  salvation  of  individuals  :  but 
His  plan  is  to  regenerate  the  world  by  means 
of  an  organized  kingdom  of  righteousness. 

He  asserts  that  all  who  do  possess  goodness  to  any 
degree  are  actually  working  with  Him. 

"  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  they  are 
the  sons  of  God  "  :  "  He  that  is  not  againsi 
me  is  with  me  "  :  "  Many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom." 

But  He  asserts  with  equal  emphasis  that  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  kingdom  is  a  selfish  and  unworthy 
thing.  He  summons  men,  not  only  because 
they  ueed  Him,  but  also  because  He  needs 
them. 


CHARITYOUTSIDETHECHURCH. 


Matt.  x.  42. —  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of 
these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  fiame 
of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward. 

Does  Charity  fail  of  its  reward  unless  it  be  done 
avowedly  "  i7i  the  name  of  Christ  1  " 

If  so,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  ask  what  is  meant 
by  "  In  His  Name  ?  " 

A  peculiar  feature  of  our  ow?i  time  is  the  rise  and 
development  of  Charitable  organizations  which  do  not  refer 
themselves  to  Christiafiity. 

For  example,  to  name  only   those  locally  familiar, 
Girard  College  :     The  Williamson  School  :  The 
Drexel  Institute  :    The  Century  Guild  :    College 
Settlements,  etc.,  etc. 
They  are  all  based  upon  a  Philanthropy  which  disa- 
vows any  Religious  motive. 
If,  therefore,  it   should  be   found   that   good-will   to 
men  may  exist   and  become  practically  efficient  apart 
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from  Christ  it  would  seem  to  vacate    the  chief  claim  of 
Christianity. 

For  Christianity's  chief  concern  is  with  Conduct. 
The  question  has  been  fought  out  over  Morality, 
that  is,  obedience  to  a  fixed  rule  of  living,  as  to 
whether  it  is  dependent  upon  Religion  or 
whether  it  has  an  independent  scientific  basis  of 
its  own. 
But  here  the  question  is  a  far  more  vital  one,  it  is 
as  to  the  ow?iership  of  Charity. 

The  facts  confronting  a  candid  man,  and  perplexing 
him,  would  seem  to  be, — 

(a)  Charity  does  not   seem  to   have   any  essential 
connection  with  correctness  of  religious  Belief, 
Hebrew  Charities  :  Quaker  Charity  :    Unitarian 
philanthropic    activities :    the  unquestionable 
vitality  of  all  these. 
{d)  Does  not   seem  to  wither   and  die  even  when 
deliberately  cut  loose  from  the  Church. 
Girard  College. 
All  this  brings  forward  the  question, — Does  ^^  Charity 
in  any  real  setts e  flow  from  Jesus    Christ  1 — or  has  it  a 
"  life  in  itself  1 

[To  those  who  think  of  Salvation  only  as  a  transac- 
tion which  has  for  its  purpose  mainly  to  secure  future 
happmess,  the  question  will  have  little  interest :  but  to 
those  who  think  of  Salvation  as  a  process  which  has  to 
do  with  actual  living,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  vital.] 
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I  reply : 

{a)  The  fact  that  Jesus  is  ?tot  recognized  does  not 

necessarily  indicate  that  He  is  not  present. 

Men  constantly  act  from    motives  which   have 
never  come  out  into  their  consciousness. 
ip)  The  first  and  supreme  instance  of"'  Charity  " 

was  His  own  life. 

He  went  about  doing  good. 

He  laid  down  his  trade  that  He  might  devote 
His  whole  energy  to  it. 
{c)  His    spirit  was   so  contagious    that  a  Society 

was  quickly   organized  about    Him  from  among 

the  most  selfish  and  indifferent  race  in  the  world, 

and    the     characteristic  of    this    Society    was 

Charity. 

Now  it  seems  to  have  broken  out  of  the  Society's 
hands,  to  its  great  chagrin  aud  perplexity. 

The  frantic  efforts  being  made  to  recapture  it : 
multiplication  of  machinery  within  the  Church 
to  this  end  :  schools,  hospitals,  reformatories, 
dispensaries,  souphouses,  etc.,  etc. 
Much  of  this  looks  like  the  work  of  men  done  in  a 
panic. 

May  not  relief  come  from  calling  to  mind  that  the 
Church  has  had  different  tasks  assigned  to  it  in  diflfer- 
ent  ages  ? 
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Its  first  task  was  the  development  and  completion 

of  its  Organization:  this  took  four  centuries. 
Its  next    task  was    to   formulate    its   Belief:  this 
required  more  than  a  millennium. 
The   fact  that   earnest-minded  men  are    now  every- 
where turning  to    the    task  of    lifting  the    unfortunate 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  leadifig  then 
in  that  direction.      Shall  the  Church   as  such  follow  in 
this  path  1 

Its  leaders    seem    often  to   be   perplexed  :    like 

hounds  who  have  lost  the  scent  and  are  running 

about  in  aimless  circles. 

But  if  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be   now  and 

henceforth  along  "humanitarian  "  lines  what  becomes  of 

the  Church  as  an  organization  1 

Is  she  to  set  up  rival  philanthropical  machinery? 
I  reply,  No  :  her  function  is  not  to  build  machines  but 
tofur7iish  the  motive  power. 

It  is  to  this  purpose  that  her  machinery  is  already 

constructed. 
Her  children  should  go  out  from  her  with  benedic- 
tion for  the  world. 
And  return  to   her  week   by  week  for   fresh  uplift 
and  supply  of  enthusiasm. 

(Bishop     Harris :     Christia?iity      a?id     Civil 
Society.) 


CHRIST'S   DESIGN  IN  FOUNDING 
HIS  CHURCH. 


Acts  ii.  47. —  The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such 
as  (were  being)  saved. 

Jesus  speaks  directly  of  his  Church  but  twice  (Mat- 
thew xvi.  and  xviii.) 

In  those  two  places  two  governing  ideas  appear : 
{a)  That  He  will  build  it  up  from  those  who  pos- 
sess the   spiritual  insight  to  recognize  Him  for 
what  He  is. 
{b)  That  He  will  lodge  in  its  hands  the  "  keys  of 
His  Kingdom." 
He  seems  to  say,  in  effect :  "  I  am  about  to  die  :    I 
will  leave  behind  me  a  Society :  I  will  lodge  and  fix  in 
it  a  self-acting  principle  of  selection  :  I  will  be  with  it 
in  an  unique  way." 

First — Upon  what  principle  does  He  proceed  to  se- 
lect the  membership  ? 
Second — What  does  he  propose  to  Himself  to  accom- 
plish by  the  organization  ? 

I.     What  kind  of  persons  did  He  seek  to  recruit  ? 
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To  speak  accurately,  He  did  not  seek  for  recruits 
at  all ;  the  right  persons  came  voluntarily. 

[Is  it  not  worth  while  to  seriously  consider  whether  the 
habit  of  the  modern  Church  in  importuning  all  sorts  of 
men,  by  all  sorts  of  means,  has  not  had  the  effect  to 
cheapen  and  degrade  the  Church  from  its  ideal  place, 
and  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  appeal  ?] 

Note  the  sort  of  men  who  came  to  His  Society  : 
{a)  Not  men  whose  belief  \\2iS  faultless. 

There  had  not  been  formulated  any  doctrine, 
for  instance,  of  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Trinity, 
or  the  Resurrection ;  and  the  secondary  or 
derived  dogmas  had  not  as  much  as  been 
heard  of. 
(b)  Not  men  generally  of  high  spirituality. 

But  business  men,  officials,  gentlemen,  fisher- 
men, etc.  Only  one  of  them,  St.  John,  could 
be  said  to  be  naturally  a  spiritually-minded 
man  :  contrast  his  temper  with  that  of  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  Thomas,  Martha. 
Very  ordinary  people,  but  all  possessing  one  qual- 
ity in  common,  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness . 

II.  To  a  Society  of  such  persons^  that  is,  of  those  who 
were  in  whole-hearted  sympathy  with  His  own  aim 
He  entrusted  His  fortunes. 
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He  insists  that  all  such  persons  shall  make  them- 
selves known  to  the  Society. 

[Note  the  general  mistake  that  "  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity "  is  meant  to  be  made  before  the  world  at  large. 
The  world  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction.  The 
intent  is  that  the  seeker  shall  make  himself  known  to 
the  brethren.  They  may  observe  as  much  or  as  little 
publicity  as  they  deem  best  in  each  case.] 

(  )  The  purpose  of  the  Society  is  not  primarily  the  salva- 
tion of  the  members^  but  the  illustration  of  the  world. 

The  "  Power  of  the  Keys  "  :  "  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind — or  loose  " :  not  said  to  officials 
standing  as  gate-keepers  of  the  Church :  not 
a  power  over  persons  but  things  :  not  who- 
soever^ but  whatsoever  ye  bind  or  loose. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Church  contains  and  con- 
serves God's  ideal  of  goodness  for  humanity : 
"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  The  history 
of  the  Christian  centuries  has  vindicated  this 
claim  :  Christ's  ideal  as  kept  alive  in  the 
Church  has  been  accepted. 

(J))  A  further  purpose  is,  To  provide  a  place  where  He 
Hiinself  may  find  a  home  on  earth. 

There  is  no  unfair  discrimination  in  this  :  "  I 
manifest  myself  to  you  and  not  to  the  world." 
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He  is  found  of  them  that  seek  Him. 
(The  sun  rising  in  the  east  pours  his  radiance  upon 
all  windows  alike  :  but  only  into  those  whose  shades  are 
drawn.) 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  ECONOMY. 


I  Cor.  xvi.  12. — Forasmuch  as  ye  are  zealous  of  spirit- 
ual gifts  ^  seek  that  ye  may  excel,  to  the  edifying  of 
the  church. 

The  purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  produce  Christ-likeness 
in  men. 

The  Incarnation  makes  this  hopeful :  it  uncovers 
new  motives  by  displaying  the  potential  capac- 
ity of  humanity :  and  thus  makes  reasonable 
His  summons  "  be  ye  perfect." 

But  it  is  clear  that  He  contemplated  a  Society,  an  Asso- 
ciation, which  would  play  some  part  in  this  complex 
process.      For  note — 

{a)  His  Disciples  were  actually  a  group  segregated 

from  the  mass. 
(f))  His  Commission  was  granted  to  them  in  their 

organized  capacity. 
{c)  The  consciousness  ^of  the  early  Church.      Its 
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members  were  persecuted  as  members  of  an  illicit 
organization.      They  could  have  been  relieved 
from  oppression  at  any  moment  by  simply  giving 
up    their    organization.     The    official    hostility 
which  took  the  form  of  persecution  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  their  Christian  character,  but  to  their 
Society. 
So  that  the  Church  comes   to  the  follower  of  Jesus 
with  a  higher  prescriptive  authority  than  any  other  in- 
stitution whatever. 

Where  its  purpose  is  discerned  its  claim  to  personal 
allegiance  becomes  plain. 

The  purpose  is  to  keep  alive  and  promote  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ. 

The  Church  has  missed  the  conception   of  its    raison 
d^etre  at  various  times  and  places. 

(a)  It  has  been  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  insurance 
association  whose  function  was  to  guarantee 
"  salvation." 

In  such  a  case  the  action  of  the  Pharisee  who 
observes  punctiliously  all  the  ceremonials,  or 
of  the  Sicillian  brigand  who  goes  to  Mass  be- 
fore a  robbery,  become  intelligible. 

(b)  It  has  been  thought  of  as  an  institution  whose 

prime  purpose  is  to  aggrandize  itself. 
This  is  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  out  of  which  all  its  other  abuses  grow. 
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When  men  begin  to  doubt  or  deny  both  these  uses 
they  fall  into  the  other  mistake  of  thinking  that  it  has 
no  essential  connection  with  the  development  of  Christ's 
purpose. 

Quakers:  Plymouth  Brethren:  "Christians  unat- 
tached." 

How^  then,  does  church  membership  stand  related  to 
personal  holi?iess? 

{a)  It  secures  a  definite  determination   and  dec- 
laration of  intention,     (The  power  of  a  definite 
act  to  precipitate   vague  good  intentions  is  be- 
yond estimation.) 
(J?)  By  bringing  the  member  out  of  isolation,  and 
forcing  him  to  develop  a  righteousness  which  is 
altruistic. 
(Note  how  the  Holy  Communion  is  the  highest 
possible  expression  of  this  idea.) 
(c)  By  keeping  before  the  member's  capricious  will 
the  reality  of  Divine  relationships. 
Prayers,  ordinances,  church  work,  etc. 

The  Church  is  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
who  renounced  solitary  holiness  and  became  incarnate 
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Luke  xvii.  12-14. — Afid  as  he  ejitered  i?ito  a  certain  vil- 
lage^ there  met  him  te?i  7ne7i  that  ivere  lepers^  which 
stood  afar  off:  And  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
said,  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us.  And  7vhe?t 
he  saw  them,  he  said  unto  the?n.  Go  shew  your- 
selves u7ito  the  priests.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
as  they  we?it,  they  were  cleansed. 

The  healing  of  the  ten  lepers :  rehearse  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  Go  show  thyself  to  the  priest."     Consult  Lev.  xiv. 

Leprosy  has  always  stood  as  in  a  sense  the  type  of  sin. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  Christ's  benefits  and 

the  ordained  and  established  methods   by   which  they 

may  be  conveyed. 

What  has  the  Christia?i  priest  to  do  with  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  sifi  ? 

Many  would  say  that  in  his  official  capacity  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  in  the  nature  of 
thinjrs  cannot  have. 
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"  I  will  allow  no  man  to  come  between  my  soul 
and  God  :  I  can  find  no  place  in  reasonable 
religion  for  priestcraft  under  any  guise,"  and 
such  cheap  asseverations. 

But  let  any  man  really  begin  to  be  grieved  and 
wearied  with  the  burden  of  his  sin  and  he 
will  instinctively  seek  some  one  to  whom  he 
may  speak  : — should  he  seek  the  Christian 
priest  because  he  is  a  priest  ? 

I.  //  cafinot  be  denied  that  God  V  method  has  been  to 
give  such  power  u?ito  men. 

The  Hebrew  provision  for  "  making  clean  "  from 
moral  fault  as  well  as  from  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion. 

Jesus  "  breathed  on  His  Apostles  and  said,  whose- 
soever sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted,  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are  retained." 

At  the  ordination  of  priests  this  is  solemnly  re- 
hearsed. 

Something  corresponding  to  it  is  recognized  by 
every  denomination  of  Christians:  that  is,  there 
is  something  which  the  minister  is  permitted  to 
do  which  is  not  permitted  to  the  unofficial  mem- 
ber: "pronouncing  the  Benediction,"  for  in^ 
stance,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  formula  of  Absolu- 
tion. 

It  is  essentially  reasonable,  and  in  analogy  with 
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all  wise  human  modes  of  procedure  :  diseases  of 
the  soul  demand  special  skill  and  knowledge. 
The  priest's  function  is  not  that  of  an  inquisitor, 
or  a  judge,  but  a  healer.  To  do  this  he  must 
come  in  contact  with  those  who  need  the  skill 
which  he  is  supposed  to  possess. 

II.     But  all  this   beiftg  granted  theoretically   there  are 
very  grave  practical  difficulties. 

The  common  habit  of  stifling  the  sense  of  sinful- 
ness before  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  seeks 
utterance. 
The  American  habit  of  reticence. 
The   widespread  notion   that  the  ordinary    priest 
does  not  possess  that  wide    and   varied  knowl- 
edge of  human  life  and  experienoe  which  would 
qualify  him  for  the  duty  of  physician  to  the  soul 
diseased. 
[This  last  objection  may    be  dismissed  with   the   re- 
mark that  the  ignorance  of  affairs  with  which  the  priest 
is  charged  may  exist  without   impairing  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  duty  required.     When  one   calls   a  physi- 
cian he    does    not    ask    whether  he   knows   business, 
or  politics,  or  society,  but   does    he    know   the  human 
body.     So  of  the  priest  the  only  legitimate  question  is, 
does  he  know  the  human  soul  ?] 

In  the  face  of  all  these  theoretical  objections  I  ap- 
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peal  to  the  common  experience  of  men  to  witness  that 
very  many  indeed  are  perplexed  and  unhappy  who 
would  find  relief  if  they  could  only  realize  that  God  out 
of  His  kindliness  has  made  provision  for  their  needs  by 
providing  a  class  of  men  to  whom  they  may  go  without 
impertinence — a  class  of  men  whose  persons  recede  be- 
hind their  office,  for  such  purpose,  so  far,  that  confessing 
to  them  becomes,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  this  world,  a 
confessing  unto  God. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 


(A  Fragment.) 

Matt.  xx.  26-28. —  Whosoever  will  be  great  afnong  you, 
let  him  be  your  minister  :  And  whosoever  will  be 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant :  Even 
as  the  So?i  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  mi7iister. 

What  is  a  minister  ?     What  is  he  for  ? 
Important  to  have  clear  notions  here  lest  the  min- 
ister and  people  work  at  cross  purposes. 
Lest  the  minister  try  to  do  impossible  things. 

I,  It  is  probably  the  most  ancient  office  on  earth. 

It  has  been  said  mockingly  that  "  the  prototype  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  a  primitive 
medicine  man  with  his  rattle." 
This  is  probably  true  ; — just  as  the  prototype  of 
the  Chief  Justice  was   a  primitive   chief  with 
his  club. 
But  the  crudity  of  their  beginning  throws  dis- 
credit neither  upon  the  lawn  nor  the  ermine. 
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2.  They  have  always  been,  in  theory,  ministers; 
i.  e.,  they  presuppose  a  society  whose  agents  they  are. 

The  Pope's  chosen  title  of,  "  Servus  Servorum 
Deir 

The  society  cannot  be  thought  of  as  existing/^r 
them  ;  or  through  them. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  the  ministerial  office  just  in 
proportion  as  people  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Church,  which  is  antecedent  both 
in  thought  and  fact. 

3.  Their  purpose  will  only  be  ascertained  by  finding 
the  purpose  of  the  society  whose  agents  they  are ; 
what  is  that  1 

I  reply : 

To  conserve  and  carry  forward  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  Church,  (not  the  sacraments  alone),  is  "the 
extension  of  the  Incarnation." 

Confusion  about  the  mi?iistry  arises  fro7n  C07i fusion  con- 
cerning Chrisfs  purpose. 

(a)  The  '■'■  Rescice''^  idea  has  misled  many.  Where  it 
dominates,  the  minister  develops  into  an  urgent 
exhorter,  a  sort  of  divinely  commissioned  Paul 
Revere,  running  up  and  down  crying  "  Flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come." 

{b)  The    ''  Ra7isom''  idea: 
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Where  it  has  controlled,  the  minister  becomes  the 
agent  in  a  commercial  transaction. 
[A  "  sacrificial  "  theology  must  inevitably  bring  in  a 
priestly  order ;  its    logical    culmination    is    a  Pontifex 
Maximus. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  although  "multitudes  of 
priests  "  were  added  to  the  Apostolic  Church,  none  of 
them  entered  its  ministry.  It  is  easy  to  account  for 
this.] 

4.  The  purpose  of  Christ  was  to  save  the  world  from 
sin  ;  not  from  the  consequences  of  sin. 

/.  e.   To  quicken  the  spiritual  self-consciousness 
of  men  to  the  point  of  becoming  alive. 
The  minister  then,  is,  for  this  purpose,  the  agent  of 
the  congregation. 

The  stubborn  misapprehension  that  his  function  is 
to  work  upon  the  congregation  rather  than  to  be 
its  age7it. 

He  is  not  an  Expert^  to  solve  riddles. 
Nor  a  Afanager,  to  conduct  local  business. 
Nor  a  Discoverer,  to  lay  bare  new  truths. 
But  the  Minister,  delegated  by  a  divinely  established 
society  to  carry  forward  its  work. 

This  is  clearly  impossible  unless  the  people  ivhom  he 
represents  have  a  work  which  they  wish  to  be  dojie. 


THE  KINGDOM  BIOLOGICAL. 


Mark  iv.  30. — And  he  said,  Whereunto  shall  we  liken 
the  kingdom  of  God  ?  or  with  what  comparisofi  shall 
we  compare  it  ? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  He  does  not  liken  the  kingdom 
either 

To  a  State  ;  a  City  ;  or  a  School. 
Yet,  strangely,  these  are  the  forms  under  which  it  has 
been  presented  almost  from  the  beginning. 
The  first  Christians,  being   Hebrews,   transferred 

their  idea  of  a  commonwealth  to  the  Church. 
The  Roman  world  accepted  this  conception  at  their 
hands,  and  worked  it  over  by  their  genius  for 
political  organization. 
Augustine  fixed  it  in  his  "  City  of  God." 
We  are  accustomed,  therefore,  to  think  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  on  earth  as   a  visible   organization  in 
time  and  space ;  in  a  word,  as  a  State. 

Now,  there  are  certain  things  essential  to  the  idea  of 
a  State. 
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Well-defined  boundaries. 

Prescribed  terms  and  conditions  of  citizenship. 

Laws,  courts^  taxes,  etc.,  etc. 

When  we  look  for  these  features  in  the  Kingdom    of 
Heaven  we  cajinotfind  them. 

Where  is  the  Church's  frontier  ? 
What  its  terms  of  membership  ? 
With  regard  to  multitudes  of  individuals,  are  they 

within  the  Church  or  without  ? 
No  answer  can  yet  be  agreed  upon  to  any  of  these 
questions. 
Relief  has  been  sought  for 

(a)  In  the  idea  of  a  Primitive  Church  which  act- 
ually filled  all  these  conditions. 
(J))  In  the  idea  of  a  "  Church  Invisible"  which  is 
ex  vi  termi^ti  exempt  from  them. 
Both  are  figments  of  the  imagination  which  act- 
ually are  impotent  to  solve  the  difiiculty. 

II.     Let  us  re-examine  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^Ki?ig- 
do7nr 

Transfer   it   from   the   political  to  the  biological 

sphere. 
A  "  Kingdom  "  in  Nature  ;  e.g.,  the  "  Animal  King- 
dom." 
The  phrase  represents  a  very  real,  albeit  a  very 
complex  thing. 
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Its  phenomena  have  hardly  anything  in  common  with 

those  of  a  political  kingdom. 

Its  boundaries  not  determinable. 

Its  terms  of  citizenship  are  stern  but  mysterious. 

The  origin  of  the  individual  life  is  in  obscurity. 

It  is  always  in  movement  and  never  complete. 

It  changes  from  time  to  time  beyond  recognition. 
{E.  g.  Compare  the  fauna  of  carboniferous  age 
with  that  of  the  present ;  or  of  the  Arctic  region 
with  the  tropics.) 

Contains  within  it  the  most  unlike  genera,  whose 
only  common  property  is  the  possession  of  ani- 
mal life. 
Its  tmifying principle  is  that protea?i  thing  we  call  life. 

III.     This  is  clearly  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  thought 
of  His  Kingdom. 
His  similes  show  it. 

Wheat   and  tares;    the   vineyard;  leaven;    salt; 

"  being  born  again." 
St.  Peter's  vision  of  the  great  sheet  with  its  con- 
fused contents. 

This  conception  of  the  Kingdom  makes  us  easy  ifi  the 
presence  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  facts  which  other- 
wise oppress  us. 

Broken  unity. 

Slowness  of  movement. 
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Prodigality  and  wastefulness. 
Goodness  quite  outside  the  Church. 


//  makes  the  whole  matter  real  mstead  of  a  matter  of 
dialectics. 

It  is  a  question  of  living. 

"  Except  ye  be  born  again  ye  cannot  see  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven." 


EVIL  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH. 


Matt.  xiii.  30. — Let  both  grow  together  until  the  har- 
vest. 
(From  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares.) 

The  Church  is  the  place  wherein  holiness  is  produced. 
But,  in  that  case,  the  evideiice  of  the  fact  ought  to 
be  manifest. 
/.  e.  The    holiness  of   those  within  ought  to  be 

conspicuous. 
No  faulty  person  or  thing  ought  to  be  retained 
in  it. 
But  the  Church  will  not  bear  this  test. 

While  its  membership  manifests  a  holiness  superior 
to  that  of  the  world,  yet  there  are  many  within 
it  who  are  bad. 
This  always  has  been  so. 
The  idea  of  a  perfect  Church,  either  in  doctrine  or 
discipline,  at  some  place  or  time  in  the  past,  is 
an  empty  imagination ;  there  has  never  been 
such  a  thing. 
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It   is  probably  more  near  to  ideal  purity  to-day 
than  ever  before. 

Ought  not,  theft,  a  society  with  such  claims  and  such 
sanctions  to  adopt  the  most  drastic  methods  to  bring 
the  outward  fabric  to  conform  to  the  inward  ideal  ? 
I.  e.  To  eject  and  eliminate  all  that  is  faulty. 
This  attempt  has  been  made  : 

The  first  schism,  (of   the  Cathari,)  grew  out  of 

such  a  proposal. 
But  the  Catholic  instinct  condemned  it. 
This  parable  gives  the  rationale. 

1.  To  adopt  such  a  policy  would  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  Chicrch. 

That  purpose  is  to  touch  Society  at  every  point. 
[The  conception  of  the  Church  as  £KKlr]Qia.     The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  twice  by  Jesus,  but 
in  both  cases  is  used  incidentally,  and  without 
giving  sanction  to  the  idea. 
It  is  the  Puritan  idea.] 
The  Church  must  be  as  broad  as  the  field  within 

which  it  works. 
The  Prayer  Book  principle  is  the  true  one,  i.  e.,  it 
only  allows  ejection  where  the   person  ejected 
has  been  already  judged  by  society,  "notorious 
evil  livers." 

2.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  no  huma?i  agency  caft  be 
trusted  to  assort  the  good  and  the  bad. 
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Whenever  the  Church  has  attempted  to  do  this 
she  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  some  false 
test. 

(As  doctrine,  manners,  or  the  like.) 
The   ethical  distinction    upon   which    Christianity 
rests  is  too  subtle. 

(No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  good  and 
bad  impulses ;  they  shade  into  one  another  ; 
as  thrift  becomes  selfishness,  righteous  indig- 
nation  becomes  anger,    gentleness    becomes 
softness.) 
The  power  entrusted  to  the  Church  is  to  bind  and 
loose  things,  not  persons  ;    not  "  whomsoever  ye 
bind  on  earth,"  but  whatsoever T 

II.     Nevertheless^    we    believe    in     a    Holy     Catholic 
Church. 
We  believe  in  it,  although  we  have  never  seen  it. 
It  is  the  ideal  toward  which  all  things  move. 
But  it  is  to  be  reached  not  by  throwing  out  faulty 
material,  but  by  working  over  and  transforming 
it. 

As  things  are,  the  Church  can7iot  be  Holy  and  Catholic 
simultaJieously  ;  her  Catholicity  has  to  be  first  realized. 
The  Church  represents  the  organized  moral  hopeful- 
ness of  the  race. 

"  Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things." 
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III.     But  the  parable   warns   us    that    this    state  of 
thmgs  cannot  be  fifial. 

There  will  be  a  "  harvest." 

The  everlasting  distinction  between  the  good  and 

the  bad. 
However  long  obscured  must  ultimately  come  to 
the  surface. 


JESUS  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  HIS 
DAY. 


Luke  xxi.  7-8. — Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  breads 
when  the  passover  must  be  killed.  And  He  sent 
Peter  and  John  saying,  Go  and  prepare  us  the 
passover^  that  we  may  eat. 

I.     The  ever-recurring  question, 

"  What  is  the  relation  between  salvation  and  Church 
membership  ?  " 

This  question  confronted  the  man  Jesus. 
There  was  a  Church  in  his  time. 
His   conduct   valuable    for   an  ensample   here 
as  much  as  in   his   relation  to  the  family  or 
to  society. 
[C./.  ;  Matt.  V.  17  ;   viii.  4;  iii.  14;  ix.  11  ;  viii.    11  ; 
ix.  17  and  35  ;  x.  5 ;  xi.  4 ;  xii.  i  ;  xv.  2  and  28  ;  xxiii.  3. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  cited  because  he,  more 
than  the  other  writers,  was  touched  by  Hebrew  eccle- 
siasticism.] 
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From  an  examination  of  His  conduct  it  appears — 
{a)  Positively :  that  He  recognized  ecclesiastical  obit- 
gatio?is — Circumcision  ;  Baptism ;  presence  at 
Feasts ;  paying  the  temple  tribute  money ; 
worshiping  and  teaching  in  the  synagogues ; 
repulsing  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman ;  "  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  what- 
soever they  say  unto  you  do,"  etc.,  etc. 
(p)  Negatively :  He  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  ecclesi- 
astical regulations. 

E.  g.,  purifications  ;    eating  and  drinking  with 
^'  unclean  "  persons  ;  the  statutes  concerning 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
Hence  His  general  principle  of  action  emerges  : — 
He  acknowledges  the  rule  of  the  Church  within  le- 
gitimate limits. 
Just  here  the  difficulty  has  always  arisen  : 
What  are  the  limits  ? 

n.      What    principle    guided    the     organizers    of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  particular! 

[They  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  His  mind.] 
The  early   controversy    about  circumcision;  /.   ^., 
Was  salvation  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculium  of 
the  Ancient  Church? 

Formally  decided  in  the  negative. 
But  then  opened  a  still  broader  question :  Is  it  to 
be  confined  to  members  of  the  neiu  Church  ? 
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This    question    nowhere    answered   categorically. 

"  He  that  believeth    and   is   baptised    shall  be 

saved,    but    he    that    believeth    not    shall    be 

damned." 
/.  e. :  failure   in  faith  is    fatal  per  se,  failure  in 

membership  may  or  may  not  be. 

III.     jBtit  the  intention  of  the  founders  is  evide7it  from 
their  practice. 

"  There  were  added  to   the   Church  daily  such  as 
were  being  saved." 

The  case  of  Cornelius. 

The  peril  of  persecution  could  readily  have  been 
avoided  if   the   early   Church  had   not  insisted 
upon  open  and  avowed  membership  in  the  So- 
ciety. 
At  first  converts  naturally  joined  the  Society  for  com- 

panio7iship  and  shelter.    • 

Circumstances  changed  now. 

Christianity  has  become  so  widespread. 

Hence  the  notion  that  "  salvation  "  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  church  membership. 

The  feeling  of  many  that  they  are  actually  better 

than  they  would  be  if  they  "joined  the  Church," 

inasmuch  as  they  "  can  be  more  honest  as  they 

are." 

The giiidi7ig principle  can  be  seen  in  fesiis^  own  conduct. 

{a)  Abuses,    and    unwarrantable    claims    of    the 
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Church  do  not  discharge  one  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  membership, 
Jesus   wept   over   Jerusalem,  and    at  the  same 

time  kept  the  passover  ! 
(J?)  Unwarranted  and  morally  hurtful  "  traditions  " 
of  the  Church  are  null  and  void. 
One  does  not  flee  from  society  and  become  an 

outlaw  because  of  wrong  things  on  the  part  of 

the  government. 

Jesus^  aim  is  to  witi  the  world  to  goodness. 

This  only  possible  by  orgajiizing  righteousness  as 

fast  as  it  is  produced. 
The  case  of  Nicodemus,  whose  plea  for  exemption 
was  refused. 

"  He  that  *  confesseth  '  me,"  etc. 
"  He  that  is  not  wit/i  me,"  etc. 
The   rationale  of  "  joining   the   Church,"  therefore, 
is  : — 

{a)  The  crystalization  of  vague  purposes  by  a  defi- 
nite act. 
Q?)  Making  oneself  known  to  the  Brotherhood. 
The  Church  Idea  is  the  atitithesis  of  selfishness  in  spir- 
itual things. 


EARTH  HELPED  THE  WOMAN. 


Rev.  xii.  i6. — And  the  earth  helped  the  woman;  and 
the  earth  opened  her  mouthy  and  swallowed  up  the 
flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth. 

The  stupendous  drama  from  which  text  is  taken: 
There  is  war  in  Heaven. 
The  contest  is  transferred  to  Earth. 
The   two    figures  which    emerge  ;   the    dazzling 

"  Woman''   and  the  " Dragon" 
The  Dragon's  mode  of  attack  upon  the  woman  and 
her  child  ;  the  attempt  to   strangle  ;  and    this 
failing,  to  sweep  her  away  in  a  flood. 
The  "  Dragon  "  ^=-  the  organized,  malicious,  relentless 

forces  of  Moral  Evil. 
The  "  Woman  "  =^  the  organized  intelligent  forces  of 

Good. 
The    "  Earth  "  ^=^  the   complex   aggregate  of    things, 
forces,  men,  circumstances. 

Now^  the  Seer  discerns  that  the  Earth  is  on  the  side  of 
the  woman  and  not  of  the  Dragon. 
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The  unchristian  opinion  that  God's  world  is  in- 
herently hostile  to  God's  purpose  of  good. 

Or,  at  best,  an  inert,  sluggish  mass  to  be  moved 
as  a  weight. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  "  Man-Child "  should  have 
survived  at  all. 

Steady  forward  movement  of  God's  Kingdom 
against  the  whole  drift  of  custom,  heredity,  tra- 
dition, impulse,  appetite. 
Has  come  up  steadily  against  the  currents  of  all 
these,  as  the  ocean  tide  comes  in  against  the 
current  of  all  rushing  rivers  and  brawling 
brooks. 

[Expand  this  simile]. 

The  reasoji  is  :  The  elemental  forces  of  life  are  on  the 
side  of  goodness. 

[Exemplifications  of  this  are,  such  as, — 
The  emancipation  of  woman  ; 
Preponderance  of  women  in  the  Church ; 
Steady  triumph  of  goodness  over  Force  ; 
Kidd  :  Social  Evolutioti^  passim.^ 

Turn  to  what  aspect  of  life  you   will^  and  you  will  see 
that  the  text  is  history  as  well  as  prophecy. 
The  humanizing  of  savages. 
Gentling  of  manners. 
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The  triumph  of  reforms. 

[Mr.  M.  Arnold  calls  it  "A  power,  not  ourselves, 
making  for  righteousness." 

More  picturesquely  and  more  truly  described  as 
"  the  Earth  helping  the  woman  !] 

The  principle  is  one  which  profotcndly  affects  one's 
whole  thought  of  life. 

Is  the  moral  nature  of  the  world  so  constituted 

that  Religion  is  natural  ? 
For   movement    is   always  finally  in    the    line    of 
least  resistance. 
The  Saints,  whose  record  is  in  Scripture,  and  else- 
where, have,  under  stress  of  evil,  cried  out  that  Nature 
herself  was  on  the  Dragon's  side. 

They  have  joined  in  an  unholy  league  the  World, 

the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil. 
But  this  mood  has  always  been  but  transient : 
The   paralyzing  effect    of    the   thought   that   the 
Church  is  set  to  fight  a  losing  fight. 
It  is  when  a  human  being  ''''comes  to  himself  ^'  that  he 
discerns  his  kinship  with  his  Father. 


THE  SEED  OF  THE  WOMAN 
BRUISING  THE  SERPENT'S  HEAD. 


Genesis  iii.  15. — I  will  put  enmity  betweeii  thy  seed  and 
her  seed.  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall 
bruise  his  heel. 

The  text  is  from  the  oldest  piece  of  literature  ex- 
tant. 

(i.)   The  current  notion  concerning    ''''The  Fall"  runs 
something  this  way  : — 

That  God  made  ;  of  nothing;  a  single  pair  ;  wise  ; 

innocent ; 
That  He  made  a  "  covenant "  with  them. 
That  by  a  wanton  act  of  disobedience  they  broke 

the  agreement,  and  flung  away  their  chances. 
That  they  contracted   thereby  a  moral  taint,  not 

previously  belonging   to   them ;  and   passed   it 

down  to  their  descendants. 
That  at  a  period  long  subsequent  God  interposed 

again  by  the  Incarnation. 
That  the  text  is  prophecy,  and  refers  to  Jesus, 
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Of  all  of  which  I  say,  in  general,  it  is  "  Calvinism," 
or  it  is  "  Orthodoxy,"  but  it  is  not  Christianity. 

(2.)  A  differeiit  way  of  thinking  about  nature  and  ma7i 
has  come  in,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  making  the 
above  ideas  impossible. 

That  all  things,  man    included,   have   come    into 
their  present  case  by  a  long,  slow,  uninterrupted 
process. 
That  the  primitive  man  was  but  a  step  in  advance 

upon  what  had  gone  before. 
This  is  universally  accepted  as  concerning  man's 

physical  nature. 
Only  a  matter  of  time  when  it  will  be  accepted  as 
to  the  whole  of  him. 

(3.)  But  it  compels  a  modification  of  the  cofiception  of 
"  Salvation.'^ 

Man  in  Eden  was  an  "innocent"  because  a  non- 
moral  animal. 

The  emergence  of  the  Moral  faculty. 

Produces  at  once  a  cleavage  in  the  simple,  primi- 
tive nature. 

The  senses  and  appetites  for  the  first  time  are 
confronted  with  the  Conscience. 

The  "  Serpent "  is  the  surviving  beast  in  the 
newly  conscious  man. 

This   A?icie?it   Story  portrays   the  first  scene  in   the 
Moral  Drama  of  Humanity : 
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The  act  in  the  doing  of  which  the  sense  of  wrong 

is  aroused,  has  been  done. 
The  knowledge    of   "  good  and   evil "    has   been 

reached. 
The  way  of  return  to  animal  innocence  is  forever 

closed. 
The  long  struggle  upward  has  been  begun. 
The  scene  closes  with  the  forecast  of  victory  for  the 
good  over  the  evil : 

"Thou  shalt  bruise  his  head." 

(4.)     In  this   old   story,  legend,  myth,  poem — call   it 
what  you  will — I  find  : 

The  epitome  of  the  moral  history  of  the  race. 
And  in  the  text  the  spring  of  hope  for  a  regener- 
ated earth. 


SATAN'S  DIVIDED  KINGDOM. 


Luke  xi.  i8. — If  Satan  be  divided  against  himself  how 
shall  his  kingdom  stand  ? 

The  incident ;  healing  a  demoniac  ;    effect  upon 
the  bystanders. 

The  fact  of  the  heali?ig  was  not  questioned. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  fact  of  Christ's  "  signs  " 
was  not  disputed  by  His  contemporaries. 
Nor  by  the  early  opponents  of  the  Church. 
E.  g. :  Celsus. 
But  the  fact  was  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that 
He  "  had  a  devil." 

/.  e. :  That  He  was  the  incarnation  of  a  diabolic 
power. 

Seems  to  us  a  strange  distortion  of  the  moral  sense  in 
those  who  believe  this  of  Him. 

A  careful   attention  will  show  that  it  was  not  so 
strange  : — 

The  way  He  trampled  over  their  religious  predi- 
lections. 
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His  opponents  were  the  religious  people  of  His 

time. 
The  rancor  with  which  a  "  religious  enemy  "  is 

regarded. 
The  unreasoning  enmity  of  many  against, 

E.g.:  Leo  XHI.  ;  Luther;  Bishop  Brooks. 
His  reply  uncovers  a  profound  truth  : 

The  pledge  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  evil  is  in  the  self- 
destructive  quality  of  sin. 

Satan's  kingdom  is  divided  against  itself. 

The  77iistaken  co7iception  that  wrong  is  a  mighty  army 
against  which  good  is  helpless  :  the  converse  is  the  fact : 
as  is  evident 

{a)  From  the  fact  that  "  the   Church  "  has  stead- 
ily made  head  against  "the  world." 
Hostile  organizations  have  come  to  confusion. 
Pseudo  churches  have  disintegrated. 
The  gates  of  Hell  canfiot  prevail. 
{b)  The  fact  of  the  steady  moral  advance  of  the 
race. 
Primeval  bestiality,  violence,  cunning,  etc. 
Steady  rise  in  moral  standard. 
Jesus  points  out  that  this  is  to  be  expected^  because  of 
the  inherent  selfdestructive?iess  of  evil. 
We  see  that  this  is  so : 

"  The  wicked  do  not  live  half  their  days." 
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The  impossibility  of  maintaining  organizations  for 

evil  purposes. 
Short  life  of  venal  political  combines,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  clear  that  evil  must  ultimately  perish. 
Jesus'  definition  of  ^'' faith  "  is  :  A  willingness  to  trust 
one's  fortunes  to  the  good. 

But  what  of  the  good  persons  (afid  thifigs)  which  are 
entaiigled  with  evil  ? 

They  will  either  work  free  from  it,  " 
Or  perish  with  it. 
But  only  in  "  the  ages  of  ages  "  ;  when  Satan,  like  a 
serpent  ringed  by  fire,  will  strike  himself  with  death. 


THE  STRONG  MAN'S  PALACE. 


Luke  xi.  21-22. —  When  a  strong  man  armed  keep cth  his 
palace^  his  goods  are  in  peace  : 
But  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him^  and 
overcome  him,  he  taketh  from  him  all  his  armour 
wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils. 

The  image  in  the  Master's  mind  is  of  a  fortified  pal- 
ace. 

Like  Machaerus,  or  Antoninus,  or  Caeserea. 

Or  the  multitudes  of  Roman  nobles'  residences 
scattered  over  the  country. 

Each  was  a  stronghold,  surrounded  by  walls,  con- 
tained the  palace,  together  with  barracks,  arti- 
sans' houses,  bazaars,  etc. 

The  life  within  each  stronghold  was  well  ordered, 
luxurious,  disciplined,  intelligent. 

But  it  was  precarious,  because  it  rested  not  upon 
right,  but  Vi^ow  force. 

Each  palace  was  the  legitimate  prey  of  any 
stronger  hand. 
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I.     This  is  His  conception  of  human  life : 

Facts  and  forces  organized  and  disciplined  for  the 

pleasure  of  the  owner. 
Life  evil,  not  in  its  activities,  but  in  that  it  is  di- 
rected to  the  wrong  end. 
He  pronounces  it  pregnable  ;  offers  Himself  as  the 
"  Strong    Man "    who    will    conquer ;    and  calls  for 
volunteers. 
What  shall  the  candid  man  say  to  this  call  ? 

[One    does    not    willingly    enlist    in    a  hopeless 
cause.] 

Now,  it  looks  to  many  as  though  His  promise  was  be- 
yond His  power  to  perfor77i. 

The  organized  evil  forces  of  life  are  so  strong  ! 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  not  yet,  at  any 
rate,  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Slow  success  of  Christian  missions. 

Futile  influence  of  Christianity  in   Society,  com- 
merce, politics. 

Even  the  Church  is  far  from  being  entirely  Chris- 
tian. 

[Survival     within     it    of    Judaism,    Paganism. 
Wood  :  Survivals  i7Z  Christianity ?\ 

Sad  division  of  forces. 

The  partial  conquest  in  the  best  individuals. 

The  multitudes  who  languidly  wish  the  Conqueror 
well,  but  do  not  help. 
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II.     In  the  face  of  all  this,  is  the  confident  assurance 
of  ultimate  triumph  justified  ? 

What  reasonable  ground  is  there  to  expect  success  ? 
[Especially  within  the  small  territory  of  one's  own 
personal  life. 
I  reply  : 

1.  In  general :  because  we  are  persuaded  that  our 
ChaDipion  is  the  stro?iger. 

[If  one  asks  why  we  think  this  about  Christ  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  answer, — it  is  the  impression 
He  makes.] 

2.  We  touch  a  fundamental  instinct  in  the  belief  that 
good  is  stronger  than  evil, 

[Fancy  the  confusion  and  despair  in  all  thinking 
and  action  if  the  opposite  belief  were  to  pre- 
vail.] 

3.  The  enor?7ious  triumphs  already  secured. 

Jesus  accepted  already  by  all  as  the  chief  of  all 

the  forces  at  work  for  good. 
[The   multitudinous    testimony    borne    at    the 

World's  "  Parliament  of  Religion."] 

4.  The  growing  sense  of  hopefulness  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  '■^  reform  "  movements. 

Every  life  is  a  fortified  palace : — 

The  strong  Son  of  God  is  always  trying  to  break 

in. 
The  result  depends  upon  the  occupant. 
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The  alternative  is  : 

"  Come,  let  us  kill  Him,  and  the  inheritance  shall 

be  ours." 
Or,  "  lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  the  King 
of  Glory  shall  come  in." 


TREE  AND  FRUIT. 


Matt.  vii.  16-19. — Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorfts  or 
Jigs  of  thistles  ?  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth 
forth  good  fruit ;  but  a   corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth 

evil  fruit.     A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruity 

neither  cafi  a   corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 

down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

At  first  gives  the  impressioji  of  a  mere  truism. 
Of  course  it  is  so — 

Only  in  Wonderland  could  it  be  otherwise. 
It  is  simply  an  appeal  to   the   "  uniformity  of  Na- 
ture." 
*'Like  begets  like,"  etc. 
The  fundamental  law. 

Jesus  asserts  the  same  uniformity  in  the  moral  sphere, 
I.    e.^    that  men's  actions  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the   men  themselves  that  fruit  does  to  the 
tree. 
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But  this  is  the  most  terrible  fact  conceivable,  if  it 

be  a  fact. 
Seems  to  shut  out  any  moral  transformation. 
Seems  to  change  sin  into  necessity. 
Seems  to  make  repentance  idle. 

(Fancy  a   gardener  exhorting  a  vigorous  crab- 
tree — "  Oh  !  do  bear  apples.") 

This  clearly  is  the  sitiiatioft, — Actions  are  the  outcome 
of  character. 

But  character  is  the  product  of  "  nature  " — /.  ^,, 
heredity  and  environment. 
E.  g.,  child  of  godly  race. 
"       "  savage. 
"       "  slums. 
The  mass  of  poorly  developed  persons. 
Hence    impotency   of   trying   to   secure  fruits   of 
righteousness  by  precepts. 

At  this  point  Jesus  speaks  :  "  Except  a  man  he  horn 
again  r^  i.  e.,  the  quality  changed. 

But  "how  can  a  man  be  born  again,"  etc. 
Can  a  man's  nature  be  so  transformed  that  a  differ- 
ent conduct  will  be  "natural  "  .? 
Here  religion  and  pure  science  part  company. 
Science  appeals  to  "  uniformity." 
Religion  appeals  to  human  experience. 
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The  starting-point  is  the  belief  that  this  transformatiofi 
is  possible. 

"  The  old  man  "— "  The  new  man." 
"The  new  creature,"  etc. 
Is  this  so  ?     If  so,  how  ? 

That  it  is  possible  for  character  to  be  changed  we 
all  believe. 

E.  g.,  by  the  schoolmaster. 
Man  by  his  wife. 
(Old  curmudgeon  by  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.) 

But  this  is  only  possible  by  vital  contact  ivith  a  living 
perso7i. 

Now  God  is  a  living,  present  person. 

This  is  why  the  religious  man  is  always  talking 

about  "  God." 
Contact  with  Him  slowly  sets  one  free  from  the  in- 
firmities of  his  old  nature. 
Being   transformed    into    a    new    creature   he  is 
"  changed  from  glory  to  glory." 

The  Church  in  its  ideal,  is  the  envirotimcjit  in   which 
this  traiisforination  is  ejected. 

The  burde?i  of  Jesus'  teaching  is,  that  moral  growth  is 
a  vital  process. 

Harmonizes  with  the  mode  of  thought  of  to-day. 
The  hope,  and  the  dread  which  inhere  in  the  fact. 
E.  g..  Wheat  and  tares,  and  final  winnowing  ! 


COUNTING  THE  COST. 


Luke  xiv.  28-30. — For  which  of  you  ^  infendiftg  to  build 
a  tower ^  sitteth  not  down  first ^  and  counteth  the  cost, 
whether  he  hath  sufficient  to  finish  it  ?  Lest 
haply,  after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is 
7iot  able  to  finish  it,  all  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock 
him,  Saying,  This  maft  began  to  build,  and  was  ?iot 
able  to  finish. 

Religion  ought  to  go  easier  as  one  proceeds  in  it. 
Every  other  activity  does. 
E.  g.,  learning  to  write — to  read— a  language — a 

handicraft — a  profession  etc.,  etc., 
So  also  of  opinions,  e.  g.,  political. 
So  Religious  Belief  ought  to  grow  more  steadfast — 
serene,  assured  : 

Doubt  less  frequent. 
So  also  of  right  action. 

Charity — almsgiving — kindliness. 
In  many  cases  it  is  so. 
But  we  must  confess,  that  it  frequently  is  not  so. 
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Waking  up  to  find  one's  belief  gone  ! 

/.  ^.,  the  subjective  sense  of  confidence,  or  loss  ; 
(The  case  of  Robert  Elsmere.) 
The  same  distressing  experience  in  right  living : 

Enthusiasm  of  righteousness  cooling — 

Moral  exhaustion. 

What  is  the  cause  ?  — and  the  remedy  ? 

(a)  It  is  partly   a  passing  phase  of  human  thought. 
The   examination  of    beliefs    going   on    in    our 

age, — and  consequent  hesitation. 
This  is  not  confined  to  Religion  : — 
In  law — science — politics — economics. 

(b)  But  it  is  also  due  to  an  unreasonable  overlook- 
ing of  the  serious  nature  of  the  enterprise. 

The  strange  notion  that  the  great  question  o£ 

character    and    destiny,    can    be    determined 

without  particular  attention  ! 
The    observed    facts  justify    Jesus'    reiterated 

warnings, — "strive,"  "seek"  etc. 
Religion  is  self  culture, 

/.  e.,  of  the  central  and  supreme  self. 

Culminates    in    consciousness  of  assured   ex- 
istence, and  right  action  easy. 

Is  this  distressing  feebleJiess  ciwable  ? 

(Trying  to  blow  up  the   embers  of  a  dead   human 
love  !  — how  difficult !  — galvanizing  it !) 
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I  answer  : 

{a)  Often  the  religious  life  is  far  stronger  than   the 

subject  realizes. 

[Like  the  deep,  strong  affection  which  replaces  the 

tumult  of  lovers'  transports  : — when  moved  to  expression 

it  is  stronger  than  death  :     it  cries   its   challenge    with 

Hamlet  : 

'"''Ham.     'Swounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do  : 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight  ?  woo't  fast  ?  Woo't  tear  thy- 
self ? 
Woo't  drink  up  eisel  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't.     Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I  : 
And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone. 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !     Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou."  ] 

(J))  It  can  be  achieved^  or  revived  by  deliberate  effort 
addressed  to  that  end. 

(Recur  to  Jesus'  metaphor — 
Building  a  "castle." 

The  activities  not  intrinsically  pleasant  — 
sweat — fatigue — disgust) 
But  the  alternative  is  to  be  shelterless  ! 
Or  to  be  secure  within  the  mighty  fortress  God  ! 


THE  WEDDING  GARMENT. 


Matthew  xxii.  11-13. — Atid  when  the  king  came  in  to 
see  the  guests^  he  saw  there  a  man  which  had  not  o?i 
a  weddifig  garment.  And  he  saith  tmto  him,  Friend, 
how  earnest  thou  i?i  hither  7iot  havifig  a  wedding 
garmetit  ?  A?id  he  was  speechless.  The?i  said  the 
king  to  the  servaiits.  Bind  him  hand  a?idfootj  atid 
take  him  away. 

Doubtful  exegesis. 

Does    Wedding    Garment     signify   some   visible 
mark  ? 

Or,  some  invisible  grace  ? 
/;/  any  case,  it  stajids  for  some  form  of  goodness. 

1.  Christ's  Gospel  turns  upon  the  distinction  of 
goodness  and  badness:  all  other  classifications 
ignored. 

The  Religion  into  which  He  was  born  did  not  do  so. 
It  was  a  question  of  blood  and  descent. 

2.  He  sets  out  His  Kingdom  as  the  place,  and  the 
means  wherein  and  whereby  this  distinction  is 
wrought  out 
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It  is  His  purpose  either  to  produce  goodness; 
Or  to  compel  the  final  casting  out  of  those  who 
are  persistently  bad. 
[By    the    terms    of   the    parable    these    last    would 
seem  to    be  relatively  few  :  one   in   the   whole   table 
company.] 

3.  His  Chttrch  is  the  only  organization  based  on  this 
distinction  ;  or  which  avows  this  purpose. 

In  the  State  the  qualifications  are  birth,  residence, 
etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  Church  is  to  conserve  and  pro- 
duce goodness. 

To  this  end  she  must  receive,  at  least  tentatively, 
every  one  who  avows  this  to  be  his  aim  : 
(the  Net ;  Wheat  and  Tares  ;  etc.) 

She  must  keep  this  clear  above  every  other  pur- 
pose ;  e.  g.,  Orthodoxy ;  Power ;  Self-aggran- 
dizement. 

This  the  ultimate  test  of  all  her  ordinances. 

4.  Is  she  succeeding  ifi  doing  this  ? 

At  any  rate  her  Ideal  has  been  accepted. 

Note  the  tendency  in  our  day  to  claim  that  good- 
ness   may  be  equally  well    produced  by  other 
agencies :    e.  g.,  Edwin   Arnold,    The   light  of 
Asia. 
[This  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  possible  attacks 
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upon  Christianity ;  for  if  it  should  be  established  the 
Faith  would  become  not  worth  contending  for]. 

5.  It  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  many  good  men 
do  not  refer  their  goodness  in  any  degree  to  Christ 
and  His  Church : 

ie.  g.y  Mr.  Darwin,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  etc.) 
The  facts  show  that  in  a  general  way  goodness  is 
the  peculium  of  Christendom. 
[Mr.    Lowell's    challenge  :    "  Show    me    ten    miles 
square    outside    Christendom    w^here    man's    life    and 
woman's  honor  is  sacred,"  etc.] 

Good   men,  within  Christendom,  are   in    spite  of 
themselves  the  product  of  Christian  forces. 

6.  But,  in  some  i7istances  the  processes  of  the  Kingdom 
fail  of  their  purpose. 

This  is  the  very  point  of  the  parable. 
Points  out  the  reason   of   the  failure   to   be   the 
intractability  of  the  material. 
The  man  without  the  Wedding  Garment  is  the  man 
who  would  share  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  clothe  himself  with  the  char- 
acter which  the  Kingdom  requires  :  such  a  one  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  ejected  as  the  Kingdom  real- 
izes its  ideal. 


THE  UNMERCIFUL  SERVANT. 


Matt,  xviii.  32-33. — Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had 
called  him,  said  unto  him,  O  thou  wicked  serva7it,  1 

forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desirest  me  : 
Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy 

fellow  servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ? 

In  the  complex  movements  of  human  life  we  are  all 
the  time  becoming  one  another's  creditors: 
Rights  due  to  us  by  children,  parents,  husbands, 
wives,  tradesmen,  employees,  officials,  etc.,  etc. 

No  fact  more  gene^-al  thaii   that  men  fail  to  get  their 
dues  from  their  fellow-men. 
Default  in  money ;  affection  ;  service. 

In  the  presetice  of  these  facts  with  what  temper  should 
one  go  out  among  his  fellows  1     Contrast  two  replies  : 
I.  That  of  Polonius  (Hamlet,  Act  I.,  Scene  III). 
"  Take  thou  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  : 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar  : 
Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel, 
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But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade. 
Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in 
Bear  it  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy,  rich,  not  gaudy. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be. 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This,  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 


2.  That  oi  Jesus. 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a  certain 
king,  which  would  take  account  of  his  servants. 
And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was 
brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten  thousand 
talents.  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his 
lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife,  and 
children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be 
made.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down,  and  wor- 
shipped him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with  me, 
and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  Then  the  lord  of  that 
servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed 
him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt.  But  the  same 
servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fellow  ser- 
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vants,  which  owed  him  a  hundred  pence  :  and  he 
laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  hi??i  by  the  throat, 
saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  And  his  fellow 
servant  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him, 
saying,  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
thee  all.  And  he  would  not :  but  went  and  cast 
him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So 
when  his  fellow  servants  saw  what  was  done,  they 
were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto  their 
lord  all  that  was  done.  Then  his  lord,  after  that 
he  had  called  him,  said  unto  him,  O  thou  wicked 
servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou 
desiredst  me  :  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had 
compassion  on  thy  fellow  servant,  even  as  I  had  pity 
on  thee  ?  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that 
was  due  unto  him.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts 
forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses." 
Matt,  xviii.  23-35. 

The  former  is  the  highest  expression  of  human  pru- 
dence. 

The  latter,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  seems  by  com- 
parison unwise. 

Which  is  true  to  the  facts  of  life  ? 

Let  us  see  Just  what  the  parable  imports : 

(a)  It  conceives  of  all  men  as  servants  together  in 
God's  Kingdom. 
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No  quarrelling  in  the  Royal  Presence. 
[The  crime  of  Nigel  Olifaunt.] 

The  fact  that  each  one  owes  such  an  over- 
whelming debt  to  God,  (whether  thought  of 
as  Creator,  Judge  or  Father),  that  while  it 
remains  unpaid  one  is  not  in  a  position  to 
exact  his  rights  from  men. 
ip)   God  does    7iot   wafit   this   debt  paid  to    Him 

directly^  but  to  His  huma7i  children. 

The  mistaken  notion  that  God  desires  gifts  or 
services  :  that  "  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God." 

On  the  contrary,  He  pronounces  immercifuhiess 
to  men  to  be  the  capital  sin. 
[Dives  and  Lazarus  :  "  I  was  sick  and  ye  took 
me  not  in,"  etc.] 

From  all  this  it  appea7's  that  the  man,  or  the  society^ 
which  loses  sight  of  its  relatioji  to  God  fails  in  main- 
tai?ting  right  relations  to  me?i. 

A  godless  demagogue  prates  of  triumphant 
democracy  ; — and  grinds  the  face  of  his  mill 
hands. 
A  nervous  woman  rises  early  and  goes  fasting  to 
Holy  Communion  ; — and  comes  home  to  snap 
the  head  off  any  one  who  speaks  to  her  at 
breakfast. 
A  dreaming  socialist  "  Looks  Backward  "  to   the 
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present  from  an  ideal  world  out  of  which  the 
world's  evil  has  been  omitted. 
This  is  an  age  which  prates  of  rights  : 

Of  the  people  ;  of  Labor ;  of  Capital ;  of  Women. 

Sullen  rage  at  the  rich,  as  keeping  back  some- 
thing to  which  others  have  rights. 

Cruelty  of  workmen  to  non-Union  men,  etc.,  etc. 
The  whole  bedlam  caused  by  taking  stafid  on  rights. 

There  is  nothing  so  impotent  as  rights ;  e.  g.,  a 
man's  "  right  "  to  his  wife's  love  ;  but  let  him 
try  to  exact  it  as  a  right  and  it  vanishes. 

"^^//,"  it  is  asked,  ^^  will  not  the  adoption  of  Jesus' 
method  throw  all  life  out  of  gear  ?  is  it  not  a  simpler, 
and  upon  the  whole  a  safer  rule,  to  render  to  every 
man  his  due,  and  make  a  point  of  jr quiring  the  same  in 
return  .?" 

{a)  This  assumes  that  one  does  not  have  a  debt  to 

God,  payable  to  the  order  of  his  fellow-men. 
(J?)  Jesus'  rule,  whether  followed  knowingly  or  un- 
consciously, is  the  one  by  which  the  moral  prog- 
ress so  far  achieved  has  actually  come. 


THE  MAN  WITH  ONE  TALENT. 


Matt.  xxv.  24-28. — Then  he  which  had  received  the  one 
talent  came  and  said,  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou 
art  a  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown, 
a7id gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strewed :  And  I 
was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 
earth :  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thi?te.  His  lord 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  wicked  and 
slothful  servant,  thou  knew  est  that  I  reap  where 
I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have  not  strewed: 
Thou  ought  est  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the 
exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I  should  have 
received  mine  own  7vith  usury.  Take  therefore  the 
talent  from  him,  and  give  it  u7ito  him  which  hath 
ten  talents. 

The  parable  is  Jesus''  reply  to  the  challenge  of  God's 
fair  dealing. 

The  intimation  that  God  requires  impossibilities. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  new  Revelation,  sufficiently 
attested,  were  to  come  to  light,  the  burden  of  which 
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should  be  that  men  would  be  finally  judged  according 
to  their  progress  in  music. 

The  palpable  unfairness  of  this. 
Infinite  in  equality  of  musical  capacity. 
Substitute  Religion   for   Music,  and  we  have   the 

actual  situation. 
The  difficulty  rises  out  of  the  fact  that  men  are 
manifestly   equipped    unequally   with   religious 
capacity. 

Let  us  ask,  then,  what  do  we  mean  by  Religion  ? 

In  general,  it  is  one's  abiding  conviction  concern- 
ing God:  and  one's  practical  attitude  toward 
unseen  facts  and  forces. 

Christianity  is  the  Rule  of  Jesus  concerning  these 
things. 

Even  if  it  is  taken  as  tantamount  to  goodness  the 
difficulty  remains  :  for  it  is  manifestly  harder 
for  some  "  to  be  good  "  than  for  others. 

The  demand  which  Religion  makes  upon  the  will, 
the  intelligence,  the  emotions. 

Some  possess  these  faculties  in  very  feeble  meas- 
ure. 

These  complain :  "  I  did  not  make  myself :  if 
religion  be  difficult  it  is  not  my  fault ;  it  really 
makes  no  difference,  for  we  are  all  to  be  judged 
by  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  test  in  any  case." 

Much  color  has  been  given  to  this  objection  by 
the  currency  of   a  pestilent  "  theology  "  which 
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recognizes   two  kinds  of   goodness,  "natural" 
and  "  Christian." 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  situatioji  ? 

1.  We  have  not  under  any  consideration  those 
who  have  no  talent :  there  are  probably  some 
such. 

"  It  is  required  of  a  man  according  to  that  which 
he  hath." 

2.  We  consider  the  man  with  o?te  talent. 
That  is,  the  "  average  man/' 

The    Master  did  not  argue    with  him  :    left  him 
to  hold  his    own  opinion  :  but    points  out  two 
facts  which  the  man  had  overlooked. 
(a)  "  You  ought  to  have  put  it  in  the  bank.^^ 
"  The    exchangers,"  in   a   general  way,  corre- 
spond to  the  Church. 

That  is,  there  is  an  institution  available  which 
conserves    and    increases     goodness  :     an 
organization  in  which  the  potency  of  indivi- 
dual deposits  is  increased  by  uniting  them. 
{b)  "  Take  therefore  the  taleiit  fro7n  him.''^ 

That  is,  he  who  will  do  nothing  with  his  relig- 
ious faculty  will  surely  lose  it. 
The  law  of  atrophy. 

Inasmuch  as  "  Christ  in  us  "  is  the  point  of 
attachment  between  God  and  man  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  God  alone  hath  immortality  ; 
to  become  detached  is  equivalent  to  dying. 


THE  TWO  SONS. 


Luke  xv.  11-12. — And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two 
sons  :  And  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father. 
Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth 
to  me.     And  he  divided  imto  thefn  his  living. 

Rehearse  the  story : 

The  well-appointed  home. 

The  family  life. 
One  so?i  asks  a  distribution. 

Moved  by  dislike  of  order  : 

Or  pique  at  some  reproof : 

Or  dislike  of  his  brother  : 

Or  mere  lust  of  change  : 

Goes  away;  squanders  his  resources;  suffers;  is 
ashamed  : 

The  return. 
The  other  son  stays  at  home  : 

Faithful,  but  narrow. 

Diligent,  but  sordid. 

Obedient,  but  mercenary. 
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Both  sons  faulty. 


This  parable  and  the  two  which  lead  up  to  it,  (The 
Lost  Coin,  and  The  Lost  Sheep),  show  God's  disposi- 
tion toward  man  as  set  forth  by  Himself. 

[They  do  not  fit  well  into  any  theological  system,  but 
commend  themselves  to  the  contradictory  facts  of 
human  consciousness.] 

1.  Observe  the  freedom  of  choice  permitted. 
Practically  no  limit  to  it. 

No  coercion  possible  in  divine  relationships. 

No  remonstrance  even,  as  though  the  father 
should  have  said :  "  No,  my  son,  it  is  not  good 
for  you  to  take  your  share ;  you  do  not  know 
what  you  ask." 

God  takes  any  man  at  his  word. 

2.  The  choice  led  iiatu7'ally  to  disaster. 

The  "far  country  "  not  permanently  good. 

That    strange    quality    in    living   which    keeps    it 

from  being  satisfying. 
E.  g.,  waking  to  faults    in  loved    ones  ;  a   fortune 

being    achieved    fails   to    give   the    satisfaction 

expected  ;  fame  when  reached  fails  to  thrill  the 

nerves. 

3.  Is  this  policy  of  the  Father  really  kind  ? 

It  is  the  only  mode  possible  in  dealing  with  chil- 
dren; any  other  method  would  presuppose 
servants. 
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The   development   and    progress   of    the  race  is 
bound    up    with   their    unlimited    freedom    of 
moral  choice. 
4.   Christiafiity  speaks  to  the  man  who  has  come  to  the 
end  of  his  ow7t  experimenting. 

The    reformatory  power ;    the  enormous  uplift   of 
.  Christ  ? 

[To  my  lady  at  the  end  of  the  season  ;  to  the 
business  man  with  failure  staring  him ; 
to  the  mourner  in  the  darkness  ;  to  the 
criminal  in  the  cell, — appears  Jesus,  say- 
ing, "  Come  home ;  your  Father  wants 
you !  "  ] 

The  other  Son. 
The  type  of  every-day  goodness. 
Less  picturesque,  but  less  blameworthy. 
But  the  calculating,  mercenary  spirit    shuts  him- 
self off  in  some  degree  from  the  Father's  sympa- 
thy. 

Out  of  the  parable  stands  clear  the  inextinguishable 
affection  of  God  for  His  Children. 

l:^e.\t\iQx  prodigality  nor  sullenfiess  can  defeat  it. 
Will  pursue  the  child  through  every  maze  of  the 

Universe. 
The  Father's  content  marred  until  His  children  be 
all  brought  home. 
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The  mccive  force  of  Redemption  is  not  that  we 
7i^Ai  God^  but  that  God  needs  us. 

Yet  the  existence  of  His  Affection  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  fact  of  suffering  by  the  prodigal. 

The  love  so  real  that  it  is  willing  to  chastise  ! 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 


John  x.  14. — /  am  the  Good  Shepherd^  and  know  my 
sheep  and  am  known  of  mine. 

The  Roman  Catacombs — used  by  early  Christians 
as  burying  place — choked  up  and  forgotten  in  5th 
Century  ;  rediscovered  in  17th  Century. 
Thus  the  early  Christian  thought  concerning  life  and 
death  as  shown  by  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  was 
preserved  through  all  the  changes  of  the  outside 
Christian  world  during  twelve  centuries.  (Stanley  : 
Christiaji  Institutes^  p.  272.) 
No   instance    found    in    Catacombs    of   cross;  or 

crucifix ;  or  skull ;   or  hour   glass ;  or  cypress, 

etc.,  etc. 
But  everywhere  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Showing  the  hold  which  this  conception  of  Christ 

had  upon  the  early  Christians. 

Emphasis  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  this  and 
placed  upon  other  aspects  of  Christ. 
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The  Madonna  and  Child  ;  the  crucifix  ;  the  Judge, 

etc. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  e.^g.,  in 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas;  in  the  Tridentine  Formulae  ; 

in   the    Confession  of   Faith;    in    the  XXXIX 

Articles. 

Jesus  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  mass  of   men  are  inert  and  indifferent  to  the 

great  questions  of  life  ;  government ;  education  ; 

sanitation  ;  public  morals. 
In  all  these  things  they  wait  to  be  led. 
But  they  have  the  power  to  stray  and  suffer  while 

waiting  for  leadership. 
In  fine,  they  have  many  of  the  qualities  of  sheep. 
There  are  always   men    rising  np   who   have   the 

instinct  of  leadership  :  masterful  me?i  :  reformers. 
The  amazing  readiness  of  people  to  follow. 
But  "  a  stranger  they  will  not  follow  :  "  i.  e.,  they 

will  only  follow  some    one    who   can   interpret 

them  to  themselves. 
Any  other  they  will  follow  only  a  little  way. 

Jesus  asserts  that  He  will  a?id  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  the  Leader,  because  meji  recognize  his  quality  ; 

And  that  the  explanation  of  the  failure  of  all  his 
rivals  is  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  know  men,  and 
that  men  do  not  recognize  them. 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 
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Even   John  Baptist  was  rather  the   shepherd   dog 

than  the  Shepherd. 
Guatama,  Confucius,  Mahomet,  professed  by  mill- 
ions, but  are  not  followed. 
The  steadily  spreading  feeling  that  Jesus'  theory  of 
humanity  is  the  true  one. 
All  human   leaders  fail   ultimately  because  there  is 
something  in  the  sheep  which   they  do  not  understand 
and  for  which  their  systems  do  not  provide. 

Athanasius  ;  Arius  ;  Augustine  ;  Pelagius  ;  An- 
selm  ;  Luther ;  Calvin  ;  Swedenborg ;  Campbell ; 
Spencer ;  Cotter  Morrison  ;  Edwin  Arnold. 

Jesus  meanwhile  emerging  as  the  Good  Shepherd. 
His  appeal  is  to  the  whole  of  Hfe. 
He  does  not  value  His  life  in  seeking  the  sheep ; 

is   weary,    jeered    at,  torn   by  the  great   black 

wolf. 
"He     saves     the    sheep — the   goats   he   doth    not 

save  : 
"  So  spoke  the  fierce  Tertullian. 

"  But  she  sighed  : 
"  The  infant  Church  !  of  love  she  felt  the  tide, 
"  Stream  on  her  from  her  Lord's  yet  recent  grave. 
"And  then  she  smiled,  and  in  the  Catacombs, 
"  With  eye  suffused,  but  heart  inspired  true, 
"  She  her  Good  Shepherd^s  hasty  image  drew, 
"  And  on  his  shoulder  not  a  lamb,  but  kid. 


THE  STRAIT  GATE. 


Matt.  vii.  13-14. — Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  for 
wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth 
to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat: 
Because  strait  is  the  gate  and  narro7v  is  the  7vay, 
which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  the^-e  be  that  find  it. 

Jesus  represents  "  Life  "  as  difficult  of  attainment. 

Few  find  it. 

The  opposite  result  is  easy. 
Is  this  true  ? 

If  true,  how  shall  7ve  conceive  of  God  'i-  goodfiess  ? 
Observe  :  He  speaks  not  of  the  gate  into  Heaven^ 
but  into  Life. 

I.     The  principle  is  palpably  true  and  in  operation  so 
far  as  our  observatio7i  of  the  facts  of  life  bear  us. 

The  great  mass    of   ijianimate,  as  compared  with 

that  of  the  animate  world. 
The  myriads  of  living   creatures  that  perish   for 
each  one  that  survives. 


THE  STRAIT  GA  TE.  1 3 1 

The  great  proportion  of  the  human  race  which  per- 
ishes in  imjnaturity. 

The  difficulty  of  entrance  into  any  "  kingdom  " 
contrasted  with  the  ease  of  missing  it;  e.g.,  the 
kingdom  of  wealth,  learning,  love. 

The  general  fact  that  as  the  quality  of  life  ad- 
vances the  quantity  diminishes. 

Leads  us  to  expect  that  the  same  law  holds  as  to 
the  highest  life. 

II.     But  there  is  an  obstitiate  feeling  that  this  ought 
not  to  be  so  co7icerning  eternal  life. 

The  interest  involved  is  so  incalculable. 
That  Jesus  will   easily  "  save  "  anyone  who  even 
languidly  requests  it. 
He  distinctly  asserts  that  this  may  not  be  done, 
"Not  every  one  that  sayeth,"  etc. 
"  Lord,  in  thy  name  have  we,"  etc. 
"  Strive,  (agonize),  to  enter  in,"  etc. 

The  obstacle  is  not  in  His  reluctance,  but  in  the 

eternal  facts  of  existence. 
"Life"  is,  for  most  part,  identical  with  '"'■  charac- 
acter^^ :  it  is  a  question  of  qualit3% 
But  a  qualifyifig  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mifid, 
viz.  :  the  force  of  heredity. 

This  is  the  rationale  of  the  Church. 

The  spiritual  life  must  have  been  introduced  from 
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without;  but  may  be  continued,  under  proper 
conditions  by  transmission. 

The  children  of  those  who  are  "  living  "  inherit,  if 
not  life,  at  least  aptitudes. 

All  biological  analogy  leads  us  to  look  for  an 
everlasting  process  up  to  a  point  where  the  con- 
tinuance in  life  comes  within  the  power  of 
choice. 


THE    BROKEN    ALABASTER   BOX. 


Matt.  xxvi.  6-S. — JVow  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  There  came  unto  Him 
a  woman  hai>i?ig  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious 
ointment  a?id  poured  it  on  His  head  as  He  sat  at 
meat.  But  whe?i  His  disciples  saw  it,  they  had 
indignation,  saying,  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ? 

The  scene  : — Bethany  :  Sabbath  afternoon  :    dinner 
at  the  house  of  Simon. 

Simon  :  Lazarus  :  Martha  :  Mary,  etc. 
Mary,  the  rich  girl,  with  the  "  alabaster  "  of  nard. 
A  personal  ornament ;  carved  like  a  rosebud ;  was 

worn  as  a  chatelaine. 
Anointing  His  feet. 
The  charge  of  wastefuhiess. 
Other  uses  suggested, — "  practical  charity." 

Jesus  not  only  excuses  her,  but  makes  her  act  His  own. 
His  gift  of  Himself. 
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The  outpouring  of  a  precious  treasure ;  without 
economy  ;  without  thought  of  return  ;  impelled 
only  by  love. 

Seemingly  thrown  away ;  disregarded ;  wasted 
upon  dull  senses. 

This  lack  of  economy  in  distribiitioii  has  always  per- 
plexed practical  me7i  when  they  have  seriously  thought  oj 
the  Incarnation  and  its  results. 

Peter  offended  at  the  idea  of  His  death. 
The  Hebrew  Christians  at  the  thought  of  its  ap- 
plying to  the  Gentiles,  also. 
The  Calvinist   at  thought  of  it  going  beyond  the 

"elect." 
Most  Christians  when  it  is  suggested  that  its  influ- 
ence may  reach  the  pagan  world  also. 
This  idea  has  led  to  the  attempt  to  confine  the  operation 
of  Chris f  s  force  to  some  specific  area. 

By  Rome,  to  those  "  in  fellowship  wdth  the   Fish- 
erman." 
By  Churchmen,  to  those  within  "  the  covenant." 
By  Sacramentarians  to  "the  baptized." 
By  Evangelicals  to  "  the  converted.^' 
Meanwhile,  the  fragrance  has  filled  the  whole  house  ! 

The  Divine  quality  of  the  Great  Gift  is  really  shown 
hy  }ii\s  prodigality :  only  elemental  forces  are  ever  so 
wasteful  : 
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The  Sun, — pouring  his  light  and  heat  on  the  fro- 
zen, irresponsive  north  ;  generating  fever  and  mi- 
asma in  the  tropics ;  bringing  fruit  and  grain  ; 
kissing  carrion  ;  rain  falling  indiscriminately  on 
desert,  ocean  and  garden. 
The  spirit  of  Chris  fs  work  ; 
Wasting  one's  self  for  nothing  in  return. 
The  best  type  of  it  is  the  pioneer  missionary  in  a 
savage  land. 

[Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridgeman.] 
So  Christ  in  the  world  is  an  all-pervading  force,  infi- 
nitely diffused. 

Does  all  this  empty  the  Church  of  its  7nea?iing  ? 

I  answer : — No,  the  fragrance  of  the  nard  is  most 
potent  within  the  room,  but  breaks  out  of  the  open 
windows. 


ONE  TAKEN  AND  ANOTHER 
LEFT. 


Matt.  xxiv.  40-42. — Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field;  the 
one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.  Two  women 
shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  other  left. 

This  text  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  the  incidents 
at  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  ; 

Or,  to  the  seeming  capriciousness  of  death  and  mis. 
fortunes  ; 

Or,  to  the  sudden  and  violent  bursting  in  of  the  final 
Judgment. 

It  may  mean   any  of  these,  or    all   of  them,  or  any 
combination   of    them,   but  the  underlying  principle  to 
which  the  Master  calls  attentio7i  is  the  wide  diverge?ice  in 
destiny  of  those  who  see??t  to  be  alike  here. 
Two  men  ;  two  women. 

The  striking  way  in  which  this  moral  fact  actually 
shows  itself  to  any  one  who  observes  carefully  and  for 
a  time  two  people  ; 
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Two  sons  or  two  daughters  of  the  same  blood  and 

the  same   surroundings   "  turning  out  "  utterly 

unlike. 

Two  men  in  the  same  business,  or  the  same  office. 

(The      empty     explanation     by     referring      it      to 

*'  heredity ;  "  this   is   but   stating   the    same   fact    in 

another  word.) 

The    palmary  instance   is   Peter   and   Judas    Is- 
cariot. 

The  same  conditions,  with  utterly  divergent  results. 

Now^  to  what  is  this  divergence  due  ? 

And,  how  far,  a?id  how  long  does  it  proceed 'i 

1.  It  is  clearly  not  due  to  an   arbitrary  act  of  selec- 
tion made  by  God; 

Our  moral  sense  revolts  at  this  suggestion, 
Jesus   disclaims  this  explanation  when    He  says 
that  the  seat  of  honor  in  His   kingdom  is  not 
given  by  favor,  but  to  him   "  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
pared," 
Judas  "  went  to  his  own  Place." 

2.  But   He  clearly  claims   to   be  concerned  in  the 
transaction ; 

His  "  Fan  "  is  in  His  hand. 

He  represents  God ;  in  his  presence  some  are 
deeply  moved  and  attracted ;  some  are  inert 
or  repelled — this  is  the  "  great  choice." 

3.  But,  the  result  does  not  show  immediately  ; 
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Two  lives  grow  together,  like  twins  in  the  same 
womb,  one  is  arrested  at  the  reptilian  stage, 
the  other  goes  on  to  complete  development. 

II.  Is  this  divergence  final  ?  and  eternal  ? 

To  what  bliss  is  the  one  "  taken  ? "  and  to  what 
disaster  is  the  other  "  left  ?  " 
/  reply  ;  Each  must  continue  to  be  what  he  has  become^ 
unless  he  painfully  grow  to  be  something  else. 
This  truth  with  its  bearings  has  been  obscured  by 
the  false  notion  that  "  life  is  a  probation,"  that 
the  record  is  complete  and  all  the  conditions  of 
destiny  forthcoming  within  this  one  life. 
This  is  not  true  evidently.     Each  day  I  reap  yes- 
terday's sowing  and  I   also   sow  something  for 
to-morrow  ;  and  this  law  must  hold  as  long  as  I 
continue  in  being  anywhere ;  mere  existence  is 
probation,  but  it  is  no  more  so  now  than  it  must 
be  in  next  life. 
But  the  inevitableness  of  the  divergence  of  the  bad 
and  the  good  in  the  future  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bonds  which  hold  them  together  now  are  compounded 
of  secular  stuff ;  that  portion   of  their  several   natures 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  can   alone  survive  has 
nothing  in  common  : 

They  are  "  in  the  same  field," — of  kinship ;  ac- 
quaintanceship;  business;  blood;  one  "flesh" 
may  be. 
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But  observe,  not  one  of  these  ligatures  can  pass 
through  the  furnace  of  death  without  being  con- 
sumed. 

Community  of  destiny  can  only  be  secured  by 
community  of  spiritual  nature. 

But    if    all    this    be  true,  does  it    not  forebode    an 
anguish  intolerable  for  bad  and  good  alike  ? 
(See  Gregg  ;  Enigmas  of  Life). 
The  way  they  are    bound   together  here   in   affec- 
tion. 
But   observe,    this    affection    for  the   unworthy  is 
rooted    in   ignorance  ;  mere    illunii nation    must 
dissolve  it. 
This  undying,  but  hopeless  affection  for  the  good  is 
pointed  out  as  the  spring  of  torture  for  the  lost, — "  the 
worm  thatdieth  not." 

But  it  must  also  be  the  stimulus  to  effort  for  moral 
recovery  by  the  same  souls  who  find  themselves 
in  evil  case. 
The  amount  of  comfort  which  is  now  taken  by 
many  faulty  men  in  being  associated  with  those 
who  have  chosen  God :  they  would  suffer  at 
being  condemned  to  associate  exclusively  with 
their  own  kind. 

The  Slim  of  the  whole  matter  is, — God  is  the  only  hand 
of  spiritual  unity. 
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The  great  Christian  Doctrine  of  ''  the  Communion 

of  Saints." 
The  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  as  inexorable  in 

the  spiritual  world  as  in  the  physical  one. 
Things  rest  at  different  depths  in  the  ocean   of 
spiritual  being  as  objects  do  in  water,  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity. 
If  any  two  huma7i  souls  would  bind  their  fortunes  to- 
gether they  ?nust  bifid  them  to  God. 
If  you  would  find  your  children  in  the  immensity  of 
the  new  life  you  must  bring  them  with  you  to  God. 
No  closeness  of  earthly  tie  can  affect  the  case ; 
Not  even  working  in  the  same  field  :  lying    in   the 
same  bed :  grinding  in  the  same  mill. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    IDEA  OF    SAC- 
RIFICE. 


Heb.  ix.  13-14, — For  if  the  blood  of  hulls  and  of  goats-, 
and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinklifig  the  unclean^ 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifyi^ig  of  the  flesh  ;  How  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God, 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
livi?tg  God  ? 

The  conclusion  would  be  easier  for  us  without  the 
argument. 

It  is  a  vindication  by  a  Jew  to  Jews  of  the  "  sacri- 
ficial "  work  of  Christ. 
The  essential  Gospel  of  Jesus  was  that  God  is  Love  I 

But  the  cost  of  love  is  constant/^/;?. 

God    "emptying    Himself,"    impelled   thereto   by 
yearning  for  His  straying  children. 

A   love  which   could  not  be  beaten  off   by  any 
rebuff, 
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Which  held  on  to  its  end,  and  won   by  showing 
itself  inexhaustible. 


The  I?icarnatio7i  bid  the  expressioii  in  time  and  space  of 
God's  habit. 
Then  His  followers  took  up  His  truth,  and  expressed 
it  in  such  terms  as  they  had. 
But  they  were  Jews. 

All  their  habits  associated  with  ^'-  sacrifice. ^^ 
The   current    Hebrew  conception  was  very  con- 
fused : 
Ideally  it   was  devotion,  symbolized  by  "pouring 

out "  the  "  life  "  at  the  feet  of  Deity. 
l^wt  popula?'ly  its  essence  \v2i?,  placation  of  an  angry 

God. 
In  St.  Paul  the  Victiin  idea  predominates. 
In  Epistle  to  Hebrews  the  Priest  idea  is  uppermost. 
The  early  Christians  used  the  current  phrases  and 

ideas  as  media  to  convey  the  higher  truth. 
But   the    time    came    when    the    vulgar    Hebrew 

notion  of  substitution  came  to  be  applied  to  the 

work  of  Jesus. 
Formulated  by  Anselm  just  800  years  ago. 
Since  then  Redemption  has  been  conceived  of  as 

paying  a  debt. 
The  ransom  idea. 
Emphasis  withdrawn    from  all   other   portions   of 

Christ's  course  and  centered  on  His  death  I 
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(Crucifix — Passion  plays — Passion  music,  etc.) 
Then   came    the    fantastic   idea   of    salvation    by 

"  faith  :  " — by  means  of  an  "  imputation." 
So  it  has  come  about  that  the   divine  truth  of  self 
sacrifice    has    been    obscured    by  the    Cross   of 
God! 
(Not  strange — the    idea   easy,  both  to  conceive   and 

do. 
Easier   to   sit  in    a  dimly    lighted    church    and    be 
moved   by   Bach's    Passion    Music   than  to    con- 
trol a  temper,   or  carry  a  basket  of   food  to  the 
poor.) 

Well  to  return  to  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Cross. 
'■  He  that  loveth  his  life,"  etc. 
"  Ye   ought  to   lay  down   your  life  for  one  another 
even  as  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  brethren  "  ? 


MERCENARY  RELIGION. 


Matt.  xxi.  13-14. — And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of 
God,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought  in 
the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money 
changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves,  A?id 
said  unto  thejn.  It  is  written,  My  house  shall  be 
called  the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves. 

The  "  Money  Changers'' 
Live  stock  dealers,  etc. 
On  an  enormous  scale. 
Business-like  routine, 

(A  man  coming  up  from  the  country. 

His  "  fault  "  assessed — ticket  with  coupons 

given  him. 
Whole  business  controlled  by  one  rich  family 
— Annas.) 
Our  Lord's  Rage  and  Conduct. 

Just  7vhat  was  it  which  so  deeply  offended  Him  ? 
(a)  They    were    overcharging    and     so    stealing 
money. 
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But  He  confronted  that  every  day. 
(J))  Was  it  that  His  taste  was  offended  ? 

(Like  "  pardoner  "  in  Europe.) 
{c)  That  His  reverence  was  aroused  ? — sacrilege  ? 
This  unlike  Him. 
Yet  the  offence  must  have  bee?t  capital. 
Was  it  not  the  offence  which  He  deemed  unpardon- 
able ? 
/  e.,  hindering  spiritual  intercourse  between  men  and 

God! 
"  Whoso  offendeth  one  of  these,  etc. 
The  Samaritan  woman,  etc. 
This  was  the  case. 

The  Degeneration  of  Judaism. 
Originally  a  free,  spiritual,  ethical  relation  to  God. 
Came  to  be  a  magnificent  cermonial. 

(In    our    Lord's     time     just    what  the    Roman 
Church  was  in  middle  ages.) 
The  individual  gained  an  interest  in  it  for  a  "  con- 
sideration." 
And  without  regard  to  Character. 
Extent  of  the  same  error  now. 
I.  e.,  that  sin  may  be   dealt  with  without  change  of 
nature. 
(Hence    machinery     for   "  Religion "     and     of 

"  morality  "  separated. 
Whole  Roman  Catholic  System.) 
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Popular  notion  of  "  Atonement." 
/.  ^.,  so  much  forgiveness  for  so  much  blood. 
The   temptation  to  deal  with  separate  sitis  instead 

of  with  the  character  from  which  they  flow. 
Misapprehends    whole      process     of    redemption, 

which  is   not    to    remove    the  consequences  of 

sins,  but  become  a  new  creature. 
Changes  a  vital  into  a  legal  process. 
The  change  from  sin  to  salvation  is  not  from  condem- 
nation to  pardon,  but  from  dead  to  living. 
If  I  actually  realize  my  own    divineness,  then  the 

things  which  I  did  when  in  another  stage  do  not 

concern  me. 
If  I  do  not,  then  no    process  of  money  changing 

will  make  any  difference. 
My  Father's  House  is  a  house  oi  prayer. 


RELIGION  MAKING  HAPPY. 


Wherefore  be  ye  fwt  unwise,  but  understanding  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  is.  And  be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be  filled  with  the  spirit : 
Speakifig  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  a?id 
spiritual  so?igs,  singing  and  ??iaking  melody  in  your 
hearts  to  the  Lord ;  Giving  thanks  always  for 
all  things  unto  God  afid  the  Father  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  exhortation  to  jollity. 
This  was  the  temper  of  the  first  Christians. 
Is  the  appropriate  temper  of  Religion. 

(Pss.    4.  7  :  34.  8  :  28.  7  :) 
The  triumphant — exuberant  tone. 

All  this  has  bee7i  changed  some  way — and  a  long  while 
ago. 

Passing  into  the  asceticism  of   mediaeval  times — 
idea     of    gloom — austerity — self     repression — ' 
somberness. 
These  notions  associated  with  Religion, 
"  Religious  " — Monk  or  Nun. 
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(Think  of  a  fat  Saint!) 
"  Jesus  never  laughed,"  etc. 
Hymn  of  Thomas  of  Celano. 

Now  the  healthy  nature  shriftks  from  all  this. 
(Especially  the  young?) 
So    it  either  (a)  holds   aloof  from   Religion   alto- 
gether : 
or,    {!))     admits    it   only  a  little  way,  and    under 

compulsion. 
(Dame  Quickly,  and  death  of  Falstaff.) 
The  unsattsfactoriness  of  all  this. 

Living  in  the  belief  of  coming  doom — but  trying 
to  forget  it : — the  feeling  that  to  make  one's 
self  unhappy  over  it  will  not  alter  any  thing. 

What  has  caused  this  change  in  the  temper  of  religious 
people  since  St.  Paul's  time  ? 

(a)  Partly  due  to  "  race  temperament." 
The    "  gloomy  Teuton  " — the    black  drop   in  the 
blood — even  our  ancestor's  paganism  was  som- 
ber : — Poetry  also. 
(d)  But  mostly  due  to  a  prevalent  misconception 
as  to  what  Christiajiity  really  is. 
As  thus  : — 
"  Christianity  is  a  device  of  the  Son, — 
"  Adopted  by  the  Father, — 
"To  rescue  from  Hell, — 
"  A  lot  of  hateful  wretches, — 
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"  By  a  painful  sacrifice. 
"  Living  now  under  surveillance." 
Wherever  these  form  the  foimdation  the  edifice  must 
be  gloomy,  for,   if  this  be  the  situation,  the  temper  of 
the  text  is  madness. 

JVo7v,  how  shall  one  conceive  of  religion  in  such  a  way 
as  will  bring  contentment  ? 

I  reply  by  pointing  to  the  words  of  Jesus  : 
(a)  "  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  lifeT^ 
(Not  rescue,) 
In  the    physical  and  mental    plane  the  sense  of 
well  being  is  dependant  upon  abundance  of  life. 
So  in  spiritual  things. 

ip)   "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.'  etc. 
For  your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth. 
The  same  conviction  that  God  wishes  us  well — 
a  Father ! 
You  will    notice    that  we  have    thus  independently 
reached  the  golden  milestone  from  which  Christianity 
measures.    ^'' Except  ye  become  as  little  childrenj^ 
For  these  are  the  marks  of  childhood. 
Exuberant  consciousness  of  Life. 
Confidence  in  power  and  good  will  of  Father. 
Under  this  confidence   Jesus  walked  triumphantly 

through  darkest  places. 
Apostles  sang  songs  even  in  prison. 
They  are  in  the  "  secret.''^ 


SERVING  TWO  MASTERS. 


Matt.  vi.  24. — No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  a  divided  service  is  the   common 

habit  of  men. 

E.  g.     A  lawyer's  duty  to  justice,  and  his  client. 

A  militia  man's  duty  to  state  and  to  employer  or 
Union. 

A  Romanist's  duty  to  Church  and  State  ;  to  politi- 
cal Party  and  priest's  judgment. 

To  Church  and  "  Party." 

In  a  word  this  rivalry  and  division  of  duty  is  the 
common  experience. 

//  does  not  cause  us  great  inconvenience,  because  in  every 
case,  we  have  deterjfiined  in  advance  7vhich  shall  give 
way  in  case  of  conflict. 

Now  examine  the  word  Jesus  used  : 
"  Serve,"^="  To  be  owned  by  :  " 

/.  €.,  to  acknowledge  as  the  ultimate  authority. 
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This  seems  to  make  a  truism  of  it, — of  course  one 
cannot  "have  two  Masters." 

But  the  instant  this  is  realized  the   serious    ques- 
tion arises,  "  Who  is  my  Master  ?  " 

The  first  impulse  is  to  say,  "  I  will  not  have  any." 

But  a  more  careful  look  will  show  this  to  be  impos- 
sible. 

For  in  everyday  life,  we  are  constantly  obeying 
some  authority  : 
E.  g.     "  Fashion  "  in  dress. 
"  Convention  in  manners." 
"Party  or  Prejudice  "  in  Politics. 
"  Custom  "  in  Business, 
"  Tradition  "  in  Belief. 
"  Habit  "  in  everything. 
Now  the  "  worldly  "  man  regards  each  of  these,  in 

its  sphere,  as  final  authority. 

E.  g.      "  The  fashionable  "  man  or  woman. 

Politician  says,  "  They  all  do  it." 

Tradesman  says,  "  It  is  legitimate." 

The  Christian  obeys  the  same  authorities^  but  with  a 
reservation^ — he  will  disobey  any  or  all  of  them  if  God 
wills  otherwise  I 

The  honest  determination  to  do  this  is  the  "  Christian 
Faithr 

Jesus  asserts  that  such  faith  will  not  bring  one  to 
confusion. 
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Then  He  points  to  the  fowls — the  lilies — to  God's 

goodness. 
They   are  beautiful  and  safe  because  they  fulfill 

the  law  of  their  being. 
So  men  are  safe  and  content  when    obeying  their 

highest  law,  which  is  God. 
The  attitude  toward  even  lawful  authority : 

E,  g.,  Church  ;  Creed. 
No    Master   but    God   can    permanently  rule   the 

spirit  of  man. 
The  choice  of  a    Master  is   inevitable,  though   it 

may  be  long  disguised. 

"  The  difficulties  which  encompass  all  human  effort 
after  right  conduct  amidst  the  spasmodic  forces  of 
appetite  and  interest  are  enormous  ;  and  civilization, 
which  on  the  one  hand  strengthens  the  resources  of 
moral  culture,  on  the  other  hand  open  new  and  subtle 
modes  in  which  appetite  and  interest  can  find  gratifica- 
tion. Morality,  however  pure  and  elevated,  must 
always  remain  a  somewhat  tepid  and  prosaic  stimulus 
when  contrasted  with  the  whirlwind  of  passion  and  the 
subtle  phthisis  of  self-interest.  It  is  certain  that  man's 
benevolent  instincts  never  reach  the  red  heat  of  lust 
and  hate.  History  shows  us  one  force,  and  one  only, 
which  has  ever  successfully  contended  with  these 
appetites  and  conquered  the  promptings  of  self.  That 
force  is  Religion,  in  some  form.  It  may  be  in  a  bad 
form, — Moloch  worship,  Obeism,  the  devotion  to  tribe, 
city,  sect,  or  prophet.  But  the  passionate  devotion  of 
self  to  some  dominant  power  or  idea,  to  whom  life  itself 
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is  owed,  has  in  all  ages  proved  strong  enough  to  over- 
master the  strivings  of  appetite,  and  even  the  instinct  of 
escaping  pain  and  death.  The  white  heat  of  religious 
enthusiasm  has  proved  stronger  than  the  red  heat  of 
selfish  desire.  And  nothing  else  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  done  so.  Civilization,  so  far  as  it  is  limited 
to  mere  ethical  culture,  may  somewhat  diminish  vio- 
lence, though  it  makes  murder  even  more  diabolically 
deliberate  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  soil  in 
which  fraud  grows  like  a  deadly  fungus. — (Frederick 
Harrison  :  Joiir7ial  of  Ethical  Science^  April,   1894,  p. 

338-) 


HUMAN      NATURE     FROM     THE 
RELIGIOUS  STANDPOINT. 


Gal.  iv.  6-7. — Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father.  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servafit,  but 
a  son  ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God. 

Human     nature    viewed     from    the     standpoint   of 
Christianity. 

What  does  Christianity  think  about  it  ? 
Question  pressed  upon  us  to-day. 
(What  I  may  reasonably  undertake  will   depend 
upon  my  estimate  of  my  capacity.) 

Two  ways  of  looking  at  men  : 

1.  Climbed  up  from  primordial  slime  by  slow 
natural  process — slowly  differentiated  from 
brute — at  all  stages  of  development,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Created  of  God  in  His  own  image — His  off- 
spring and  sharing  His  love  with  capacity  of — 
gods,  etc. 

Both  ways  are  true  to  the  facts. 
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Bearing  of  this  on  : 

1.  The  nature  of  Jesus. 

2.  Religious  capacity  of  men. 

I.  The  nature  of  Christ. 
The   notion    that     He    came,    as    it    were   from 

space — unique — different  from  all  others. 
Strangely  thought  to  be  the  only  worthy  way  to 

think  of  Him  as  exempt  from  weakness  :  exempt 

from  pain  : 

(Docetai :  "Gospel  of  St.  Peter.") 
On  the  contrary  His  identification  with  the  race  is 

insisted  upon  : 
His  heredity — genealogy, — (Rachel — Ruth.) 
Rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse. 
Old  Testament  gives  his  antecedents. 

(Would  have  died  of  old  age.) 
Does  this  exclude  His  divinity  ? 

His  teaching  is  that  only  thus  could  God  manifest 

Himself. 
Manifestation  conditioned  by  the  terms  available. 

{E.  g.     Limitations  of  a  savage  tongue. 

E.  g.    Suppose  a  supreme  artist  trying  to  paint  a 
picture  of   heavenly   things, — confined  to  those 
colors  which  men  can  see.) 
So  God  in  the  Man  Christ. 

Er^o,  Man  is  capable  of  being  the  expression  of  God. 
Absolutely  in  Jesus. 
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Approximately  in  every  man. 

(The  pestilent  notion  that  man's  essential  nature 
has  been  transformed  by  a  "  Fall  "  so  that  it 
is  impotent. 
If  anything  could  be  a  device  of   the  adversary 

to  counteract  the  spirit  of  Jesus  it  is  this ! 
"Because  ye  are  sons — heirs  of  God." 
Like  Him  in  kind  if  not  in  degree. 
{E.  g.     In  music, — one   who    cannot  attain    to 
Bethoven  can  still  blow  a  penny   whistle ;  his 
faculty  of  music  is  the  same. 
E.  g.    Mathematics — cannot  read  Euclid  or  New- 
ton— but  a  Bushman  can  count  five.) 
So  in  goodness  ;  /.  e.^  Divineness. 

"  Follow  Me." 
The  challenge  not  addressed  to  creatures  chained 

by  the  feet. 
But  free  to  walk  1 


LIVING  BY  FAITH. 


Rom.  i.  17. —  The  just  shall  live  by  faith. 

"  Just  "  =  religious. 

"  Shall  live  "  —  not  shall  be  "  saved  "  eternally — 

but   shall   adopt  a   certain   principle  of   living 

now. 
The  opposite  mode  is  a  life  controlled  by  knowledge. 
*'  I  want  to  know  what  I  do  :  and  why  I  do  it. 
This  working  theory  clearly  inadequate  :  available 

only   in    material    industry :    and    in    physical 

sciences. 
Fails  the  instant  one  has  to  do  with  persons, 
E.  g.,  choosing  a  friend. 
Falling  in  love,  etc.,  etc. 
Knowledge  not  possible  in  these  cases. 

I.  In  morals. 
Present  research  into  origin  of  moral  code. 
No  matter, — one's  action  is  not  controlled  by  such 
considerations. 
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Every  good  deed  is  an  act  of  faith. 
(Resisting  a  temptation  : 
Putting  aside  a  wrong  opportunity  : 
"  Pity  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  etc., 
etc.) 
All  maxims  of  prudence  are  against  these. 
Their  wisdom  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

2.  So  also  in  the  sphere  of  Religious  Truth. 

Our  most  profound  convictions  are  not   attained 

by  proof. 
Nor  are  they  capable  of  demonstration. 
Nor  can  they  be  quite  stated  to  another. 
{E.  g.,  the  reality  of  a  Father  in  Heaven. 
The  *'  divine  "  quality  in  Jesus. 
The  high  wisdom  of  self-sacrifice. 
"  As  well  try  to  express  a  mother's  ecstacy  in 
algebraic  terms,  or   grief   in  the   chemical 
formula  of  a  tear.") 

3.  But,  the  fact  is,  we  are  so  accustomed  to  walk  by 
sight  in  those  interests  near  to  us,  that  the  pri?iciple  of 
Faith  seems  untrustworthy,  an  igmcsfatuus. 

We  will  follow  it  a  little  way, — but  will  not  burn 

our  bridges. 
A  strenuous  act  of  will  needed  ! 

4.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  the  tinspeakable  gain  to  the  one 
who  does  frafikly  adopt  this  principle  of  living. 
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It  gives  one  peace  in  the  presence 
{a)  of  Sin. 

When  one  is  exhausted  in  the  struggle  against 
temptation. 
(J))  of  circumstances. 

Faith  in  our  Father's  plan. 
Jesus'  whole  life  a  work  of  faith. 
(Like  laborers  in  erecting  a  great  building,  all  know 

that  there  is  a  plan  : 
And  so  each  believes  his  labor  not   to  be  thrown 

away — however  cruel  it  may  be.) 
The  religious  life  is  like   an   experiment — a  setting 
out  upon  an  unexplored  path. 

The  motive  is  much  like  that  instinct  of  migration 
in  birds — not  the  actual   presence  of  frost  and 
hunger — but  the  deep  inward  unrest. 
Jesus  the  Supreme  Type. 
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2  Tim.  iii.  15. — And  frojjia  child  thou  hast  known  the 
holy  Scriptures,  which  mx  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation^  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

1.  The  large  place  which  hooks  fill  i7i  our  lives. 
Every  Art,  Science,  Industry,  has  its  bibliography. 
One  Ubrary  which  holds  an  unique  place  : 

/.  e.,  "  Bible  "— "  The  Books." 

Supreme  because  the  interests  which  it  touches 
are  supreme. 

Collected  long  ago  by  consensus  of  those  con- 
cerned in  its  purpose. 

2.  An  examination  of  this  library  has  lately  set  in. 
Many  are  disturbed  and  frightened. 

(Dr.  Briggs'  case. 

Dr.  Newton's.) 
Date  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch : 
Structure  of  Isaiah,  etc.,  etc. 
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3.  Why  has  this  "  criticism  "  arisen  ? 

I    answer   because    things    have    become    known 

which  were  not  previously. 

E.g.,  the  "text"  of  King  James'  translation. 
The  discovery  and  comparison  of  Mss. : 
History  and  Archeology : 
The  Science  of  Criticism. 

4.  But  it  is  evident  that  this   compels  us  to   readjust 
our  notions  about  the  Bible  : 

The  popular  notion : 

The  Protestant  idea  of  "  plenary  Inspiration  "  etc.: 

The  Roman  idea  that  "  The  Church  has  settled 

all  this  "  etc.  : 
Together  produce  the  result  of  dread  of  allowing 

any  examination. 
Such    say  : — "  Let  it  alone, — it  unsettles    people 

to  discuss  it,"  etc. 

To  this  I  answer  : 

{a)  You  can't  force  scholars  to  stop  their  work. 

(Dogberry's  advice  to  the  Watch.) 
{B)  It  has  always  been  open  to  examination  : 
Eusebius  (A.  D.  324)  says  that  i  Peter,  2  and  3 
John,  Heb.  and  Rev.,  were  disputed  by  many 
churches. 
The  Reformed  Churches  threw  out  the   Apocry- 
pha after  universal   acceptance  through  11 00 
years. 
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{c)  T\i^  peril  oi  this  attitude. 

To  the  young  :  teaching  them  things  which  they 

will  be  compelled  to  unlearn. 
The  whole   stock   in    trade  of   Ingersollism    is 

drawn  from  this  source. 
If   there  is  any  place  where   the  absolute  facts 

should  be  known  it  is  here. 

5.    What  then  is  the  Bible  ? — I  reply, 
It  is  the  Literature  of  the  Religions  Life. 
Every   department   of    life   has   its   literature  :  a 

record  of   what  has  been  done    or   attempted : 

also  its  Haggiography. 
The    arduous  task  of    attaining   and   conserving 

spiritual  life. 
The  moment  one  seriously  undertakes  it  he  begins 

to  understand  the  Bible. 
He  has  no  theories  concerning  it,  but  he  finds  in 

it  the  facts  which  concern  him. 
He  finds  Christ  at  the  center;  and  relation  of  the 

outlying  parts  comes  to  be  seen. 


MORAL    DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE 
BIBLE. 


Acts  xvii.  30. — And  the  times  of  this  ig?iorance  God 
winked  at ;  but  now  comma?ided  all  men  everywhei'e 
to  repent :  Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  iii  the 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  tn  righteousness  by 
that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained : 

1.  Persons  who  seem  to  be  stamped  with  the  appro- 
val of  Scripture : 

Noah, — a  drunkard. 

Abraham, — a  coward  and  liar. 

Jacob, — a  trickster. 

David, — a  murderer  and  adulterer. 

Sampson, — a  debauchee  ! 

2.  Customs  : 

Slavery,  Polygamy,  Divorce. 
Coporate  judgment. 

(Ham,  Corah,  Dathan,  Abiram  and  14,000   peo- 
pie.) 
Destruction  of  Canaanites. 
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Imprecatory  Psalms.     {-E.g.,  ps.  109.) 
3.  Actions : 

Offering  of  Isaac  : 
Jael  and  Sisera : 
Jephtha  : 

("  If  thou  wilt  deliver  Ammon  into  my  hand.") 
The  staple  of  "  Ingersolism." 
What  shall  we  say  to  all  this  ? 

1.  "  Confession  and  avoidance  ?" 
Unworthy,  and  dangerous. 

2.  Fall  back  on  "God's  sovereignty?" 
This  is  fatal  to  all  ideas  of  right. 

Rightness  and  wrongness  are  not  in  God's  com- 
mand, but  in  the  quality  of  actions  themselves. 
No, — -Judged  by  our  standard  all    these  must  be 
pronounced  bad. 
But  right  here  we   are  confronted  by  the  very  fact 
that  our  sta?idard  has  been  created  by  this  very  Book  ! 
There   must  be  some   quality  in  it,  then,  that  has 
escaped  our  notice. 
The  Bible  is 

The   record  of  God^s  revelation  :  given  slowly   a?id 
piecemeal. 
Given  as  fast  as  men  could  receive  it. 
(A  diary  kept  through  a  long  life.) 
Saints   frankly   show   how    it  was    received  :  and 

morals  could  not  outrun  Faith. 
A  Progressive  Revelation. 
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Must  abandon  crude  notion  of   equal    "  Inspira- 
tion "  throughout. 
"  Why  could  not  God  reveal   His  will   perfectly  at 
once  ?  " 

Why  thus  grope  and  painfully  educate  ? 

(•'  God  can  no  more  force  an  immediate  moral 
enlightenment  upon  an  existing  age,  and  ante- 
date a  high  moral  standard  by  2,000  years,  than 
He  can  instantaneously  impart  a  moral  charac- 
ter to  an  individual.''  Mozely  :  Rulifig  Ideas 
p.  244.) 

We  are  familiar  with  this  in  the  case  of  children. 

S.  S.  vindicates  itself  by  its  truth  to  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

So  we  have  no  need  to  apologize  for,  or  gloss  the 
record. 

We  from  our  standpoint  are  bound  to  condemn 
these  actions,  but  at  the  same  time  observe  the 
moral  illumination  which  led  upward. 

We  are  judged  :  and  judge  by  a  far  higher  stand- 
ard. 

The  Devine  quality  of  it  is  seen  in  that  strange 
force  that  brings  Spiritual  recovery. 
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{No.  i). 

Matt.  ix.  25. — He  went  in  and  took  her  by  the  hand, 
afid  the  maid  arose,  and  the  fame  hereof  went  abroad 
into  all  the  land. 

The  promi7ient place  of  miracles  i?i  Christia7iity . 
Two  of  them  in  a  few  verses  in  the  context. 
How  shall   a   devout  and  intelligent  man  think  of 
them  ? 

I.   The  religious  attitude  toward  nature. 

I.  e.     Things  occur  in  regular  order  or  sequence — 

sun  rising — gravity — heredity,  etc. 
But  why  do  they  do  so  ? 

Here  is  the  point  of  divergence  from  the  secu- 
lar position  : 
If  they  do  so  in  virtue  of  an  inherent  or  neces- 
sary "Law"  in  things  themselves,  then  "  Mir- 
acles" are  incredible. 
This  is  the  unconscious  assumption  of  the  phy- 
sicist. 
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But  from  our  point  of  view  things  proceed  as  they 
do  because  of  a  will  07i  the  part  of  the  intelligence 
which  interpenetrates  them. 

A  priori^  then,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  disbe- 
lieve in  a  miracle,  than  that  a  person  who  has 
always  acted  in  a  certain  way  will/c7r  a  suffi- 
cient reaso7i  act  in  a  different  way. 

The  real  question  is,  Can  a  sufficient  reason,  in 
any  case,  be  discerned  ? 

2.  Practically,  belief  in  miracles  is  confined  to  reli- 
gious people. 

Including  superstitious  people,  for  superstition   is 
a  crude  stage  of  religion,  just  as  empiricism  is  a 
crude  state  of  science. 
The  explanation  of  the  fact  is  : — 

These  see  a  reaso?i  for  miracles  in  the  fact  that 
moral  thi?igs   are  so  much  more  valuable  and 
important  than  physical  tJwigs. 
That  God's  primary  relation    is  with  moral  per- 
sons^ and  not  with  physical  laws. 

3.  But,  at  this  point  it  is  often  assumed  that  all  rea- 
sonableness  and  discretion  forsakes  us,  and  that  we  are 
ready  to  receive  any  strange  tale — and  bound  to  receive  all 
those  in  the  Bible. 

The  mistake  of  this. 

The  believer  in  God  is  ready  to  hear  of,  or  see  a 
sign. 
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But  he  is  bound  to  examine  it. 
In  the  interest  of  morals  he  is  bound   to   be   cau- 
tious. 

4.  But  is   there   any   right  of  discrimination  among 
those  recorded  if  I  the  Bible  "i     And  if  so,  on  what  princi- 
ple? 
I  reply : 

(a)  By  calling  attention  to  the  way  the  Church  re- 
gards the  Bible. 
Not  the  Protestant  way. 
Christianity  is  not  staked  on  a  book. 
(p)  That  one  is  bound  in  the  interest  of  the  mirac- 
ulous  to   exhaust  every  natural  explanation  be- 
fore admitting  the  supernatural. 
(When   every  strange    story  is  referred   to   the 
gods  there  can  be  no  miracles.) 
Now  with  these  two  precepts  in  mind  open  the  Bible^ 
and   the   "  miraculous "    quality   will   in    part,    or 
altogether,  disappear  from  many  events   to   which 
it  has  thoughtlessly  been  attached. 

E.  g.,  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  enchanters. 
Most   of   the  cases   where    the   phrase    "The 

Lord  spake  unto  "  Moses,  etc.,  is  used. 
Elijah  fed  by  "  Ravens,"  /.  e.,  a  mountain  tribe. 
Raising  Jairus'  daughter,  when  her  death  is  not 
alleged. 
(Answer  the  objection  to  this   as   a    ''  rationalizing 
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process," — the  objector  simply  believes  nothing,  what  he 
calls  belief  is  something  else.) 

But^  after  all.,  the  supernatural  remains. 

This  alone  gives  Christianity  its  value. 
Then  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ? 
{a)  Remember  to  whom  it  appeals. 

/.  ^.,  only  to  those  who  discern  a  personal   God. 
(Belief  in  miracles  follows  a  belief  in  God.) 
ip)  We  come  into  relation    with  the    supernatural 
through  God  Incarnate, — (not    through  miracles 
to  the  Incarnation.) 
(<r)  Being  in  this  temper  we  come  to  see  that  moral 

advantage  outweighs  physical  uniformity. 
But  through  it  all   we  do  not  lose  our  reasonable- 
ness. 

"  Wisdom  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and  be- 
ing but  one  can  do  all  things.  She  maketh  all  things 
new,  and  in  all  ages,  entering  holy  souls,  she  maketh 
them  friends  of  God  and  the  prophets."     Wis.  vii  2-7. 
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Hebrews  i.  1-3. — God,  who  at  sundry  times  afid  in 
divers  mafi?iers  spake  in  times  past  utito  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets.  Hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
us  by  his  Son.  Who  is  the  brightfiess  of  His  glory ^ 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person. 

(Last  Sunday  I  pointed  out  why  we  accept  the  mirac- 
ulous,— that  we  must  discriminate  ; — but  that  we  are 
still  committed  to  the  "  supernatural.^') 

The  term  ^^  supe7'7iaturaV'  is  7twst  misleading  in  that 
it  intimates  something  intrinsically  contrary  to  order. 

Really,  it    is  only  a  relative  term, — things  which 
are  "  natural  "  from  one  standpoint  are  "  super- 
natural "  from  another. 
E.  g.,  the  same  phenomenon  to  a  philosopher, — a 
child, — a  savage. 
But  we  do  believe  in  things  of  which  the  student  of  the 
''''natural  world  finds  no  samples. 
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Christianity  without  "  miracles  "  is  not  possible. 
Christianity  without  the  miraculous  is  of  no  value. 
(Barrenness  of  "  Ethical  Culture.") 
We  are  asked    then,  "  Can    you  make  out    a  list  in 
advance  of  these    strange   things,  so   that  I  may  know 
whether  my  '  faith '  will  bear  the  strain  ?  " 

1.  We  part  company  at  once  with  the  materialist, — 
and  declare  our  belief  in  the  Eternal  Miracle,  which  we 
call  God. 

I.  e.,  that  the  Energy  which  we  see  in  force,  design, 
beauty,  life,  is  the  same  that  wells  up  in  us  as 
Consciousness — that  behind  phenomena  is  a 
Person  who  thinks^  wills. 

2.  That  this  person  has  emerged  ifito  sight  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

(Not  "coming,"  as  from  a  distance,  but  "manifest- 
ing Himself.") 

The  idea    is    incredible  to  many  because  they  do 
not    believe    that    God    will    ever   show   him- 
self! 
Or  if  so  that  it  will  be  in  this  way. 
But,  assuming  that   God  is  ever   to  make  Himself 
known,  how  will  he  do  so  ?     I  answer : 

(a)  There  is  no  other  way  possible  save  by  and 
through  a  man. 

(Creation    can    only    be  illuminated   from    its 
summit  ! 
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Only  like  beings  can  understand  one  another.) 
So  that  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Man  becomes  most 
natural. 
3.  This    manifestation   of    God  may  be  expected  as 
soon  as  a  ma?i  is  reached  who  will  serve  as  a  fit  expres- 
sion of  Himself 

Will  such  a    Man  be    in    the  "  natural  "  or  "  Super- 
natural "  order  "i     I  reply,  iji  both. 

Note    the    natural   side  of  Jesus  : — his   pedigree, 
showing  the  constitutional   elements  in  Him, — 
infancy,  growth,  etc. 
Not  an  isolated  Being ;  therefore  not  coming  by  a 
striking  entry,  but   unobserved^  like   every  great 
advance. 
What  sort    of   acts   may  we  expect  from   such   a 
person  .? 
His  purpose  is  to  show  God — aJid  this  by  manifesting 
a  nature  which  will  be  recognized  as  Divine. 

But  such  a  person  cannot    move    among  men  and 

things  without  producing  strange  effects 
/.  e.,  things  perfectly  natural  for  Him  would  seem 

supernatural  for  others. 
These  things  occurred  constantly. 
His   strange  effects  on  men's  minds,  bodies,  on 

inert  matter. 
But  He   withdrew    attention    from  them  as  far  as 
possible. 

("  See  that  thou  tell  no  man,"  etc.) 
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Passes  through  the  shock  of  dissolution  without 
death,  because  he  says,  it  is  "  natural  "  for  such 
a  person  to  do  so. 

Then  those  near  Him,  and  deeply  touched  by  His 
nature,  showed,  for  a  while,  similar  phenomena. 

But  these  gradually  ceased  just  as  men  came  to 
tmderstand  God.  ("  Whether  there  be  tongues," 
etc.,  they  shall  cease.) 


THIS  BEGINNING  OF   MIRACLES. 


John  ii.  ii. —  This  begi?mifig  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in 
Cana  of  Galilee^  a?id  manifested  forth  his  glory  : 
and  his  disciples  believed  ofi  him. 

I  do  not  stop  to  define  "  Miracles  "  ;  the  notion  suffi- 
ciently clear. 

By  common  consent  they  are  attributed  to  Jesus. 

Have  been  put  forward  as  his  credentials. 

Now  rather  regarded  as  an  embarrassment. 

Now  Jesus  must  carry  miracles. 

Possible  to  disentangle  Jesus  from  the  "  Super- 
natural," (as  by  modern  Unitarians.)  But  the 
figure  which  remains  is  so  wan,  so  pallid ! 

We  instinctively  look  for  and  desire  actions  from 
Him  which  shall  be  characteristic. 

But  we  do  not  therefore  lose  all  sense  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Cannot  accept  "  unnatural  "  ones. 

Cannot  prove  their  occurrence  independently  of  a 
prepossession  in  their  favor. 
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Here,  in  text,  is  the  alleged  first  one. 

(Outside   the   Gospel    Record    are    related   many 

earlier  ones.     "  The  Infancy." 
E.  g.      Leperous  women  healed  by  his  bath  water  : 
Boys  making  clay  sparrows  : 
Mischievously  throws  dyers'  cloths    into   furnace* 

and  draws  them  out  colored  : 
Extending  or   contracting  chairs  and   beams,  etc., 

etc.) 
These  palpably  untrue,  unworthy,  purposeless. 

But  the  one  before  us  not  without  great  difficulties  : 
Rehearse  the  facts. 

(a)  Apparent  lack  of  sufficient  occasion. 
(To  provide  more  wine  for  a  party  who  had  already 

had  quite  enough.) 
(d)  Belongs  to  a  class  of  peculiar  difficulty  : 
/.  e.,  where  inanimate  nature  is  the  subject. 
E.g.,  walking   on    sea,    stilling   tempest,    barren 

fig  tree. 
(Others,  as  of  healing,  have  something  like  them  in 

human  experience.) 
The  difficulty  so  deeply  felt  that  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  rescue  this  Miracle  : 

E.g.,  that  the  people   were  so  under  the  spell  of 

Jesus  that   they  did  not  know  what  they  were 

drinking.     (Calvin.) 
That  they  were  "  hypnotized." 
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The  whole  company  drunken. 
The  pious  imagining  of  a  later  time  thrown  back- 
ward, etc.,  etc. 
Augustin,    (and    others),    attempt    to   lighten    the 
strain  by  suggesting  that  water  of  rain  is  always 
turned  into  wine  only  more  slowly. 
All  these   devices  seem  only  to   intensify   the  diffi- 
culty ; — for, 

1.  If  the  narrator  is  so  circumstantially  false  here, 
he  is  discredited  throughout. 

2.  It  evidently  did  impress  the  spectators  as  a 
miracle. 

How  then  shall  we  regard  it  1 

1.  In  general,  remember  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
One  altogether  unique,  who  may  be  expected  to 
act  in  character. 

2.  The  seeming  lack  of  proportion  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  ''  beginning  of 
miracles"  : 

[The  first  call  made  upon  His  sympathy  since  His 
consciousness  of  His  power  awoke  in  Him.] 

3.  Considered  in  its  surroundings  and  conse- 
quences it  was  not  trivial,  but  a  profoundly 
significant  occasion. 

(His  back  turned  upon  John  Baptist  and  all  that 

John  represented. 
Declared  the    intrinsic,  Divine    quality  of  human 

life! 
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The  Festival  of  fruitful  love  !) 
Changing  the  flat,  stale,  unprofitable  water   into  rich 
wine. 

Jesus  is  understood  when  life  is  exhausted ! 
"  Life  more  abundantly  1 " 


FOR  EASTER. 


I  Cor.  xiii.  12. — Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly; 
but  then  face  to  face :  now  I  know  in  part :  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known. 

The  peculiar  i7itc7'est  which  attaches  to  this  day. 
Associated  with  a  new  hopefulness. 
"The  salutation  of  Oriental   Christians,    "He  is 
risen."     "  Christ  is  risen  indeed  !  " 

The  belief  is  widespread  that  a   discovery   has   been 
made  in  the  possibilities  of  human  existejice. 
(As  great  as  that  of  fire,  e.  g.) 
For  death  is  the  place  where  all  knowledge  is  at 

fault. 
(Macauley's  dictum :    that    "  An    educated   Euro- 
pean is  no  more  likely  to  be  right  than  a  Black- 
foot  Indian."      Gratacap,  p.  304.) 
That  some  one  has  passed  into,  and  through  it,  and 
told  the  secret. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  such  an  explorer  ! 
(Compare  Stanley  and  T)arkest  Africa.) 
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The  sweep  of  experience  with  which  he  is  credited. 
"  I  am  he  that  am  alive  and  was  dead,"  etc. 


1.  What  is  the  content  of  His  revelation  1 

2.  ///  what  way  does  it  concern  us  ? 
The  latter  question  first : 

(a)  The    irrepressible    interest  which    many    (not 

all)  take  in  the  question — the  issue  of  life ! 
Beasts    do  not — they  accept  death — ask  no  ques- 
tions (the  caterpillar  weaving  himself  a  shroud.) 
Ignorant  bestial  men  do  not. 

("  No  banns  in  their  death.") 
Easter  does  not  bring  the  knave  to  Church. 

A  set   of   questions   up,    in    which   he    has    no 

interest. 
But  thoughtful  and  earnest  men,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  possess  these  qualities. 
This  establishes  a    presumption    that    the    secret 
will  be  one  which  concerns  moral  qualities. 
To  such,  what  does  He  tell  1 

(a)  Nothing  circumstantial — of  Heaven — or  Hell 
— or  occupation  of  the  Departed. 

(Reticent — as  He  was  about  pre-existence.) 
{b)  Not  what  He  said,  but  what  He  was.     What 
was  the  Risen  Christ .? 
Existent,  "  clothed,"  personal,  identical. 
{c)  But  in  a  strange  way  free  from  the  limitations 
of  life. 
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I.  e.    Space — time — matter. 
His  "  Appearances." 
Clearly  not  a  question  of  the  identity  of  matter — 

for  all  experience  as  to  the    behavior  of   matter 

is  at  fault. 
"  There  is  a  spiritual  body,"    Jesus  seems  to  have 

passed  into  it  at  once.     (Maurice,  p.  230.) 

"  Eternal /£7rz^  will  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside." 

We  know  now  in  part. 

/.  e.     The  conditions  of   complete  knowledge  are 

wanting — but  we  know  something. 
Then  we  shall  "  know  "  perfectly. 
The  soul  now  shut  in  the  body, 
No  adequate  terms  to  express  itself, 
Looking  out  through  loopholes  of  sense. 
(Laura  Bridgeman.) 
"  To  be  known." 

The  awful  exposure  of  it ! 

The  way  one  hides  his  real  self  now. 

Fancy  a  body  so  etherealized  that  all  moral 

processes  are  manifest ! 
(Like  vital  organs  of  some  plants.) 
Thought  and  desires  patent  to  every  companion. 
("  Secrets  of  all  hearts  exposed."  ) 
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The  enormous  value  which  the  idea  of  the  Resurrection 
gives  to  Character. 

The  Burden  of  Saints  is  that  volitions  and  actions 
tend  to  fix  themselves  in  Character — and   this 
persists. 
The   separation  which    such   "  knowledge "  must 

produce. 
Hence    "  Resurrection  "  and  "  judgment  "  always 
spoken  of  together. 

From  all  this  emerges  Jesiis  the  illuminator  of  life. 

Human  life  fragmentary — purposeless — despair- 
ing. 

Abraham  (the  father  of  the  faithful)  sat  down  by 
the  divided  flesh  of  his  sacrifices  all  day — driv- 
ing away  the  evil  birds  which  would  have 
rended  them — in  the  evening  a  horror  of  thick 
darkness  fell  upon  him — but  then  there  moved 
among  the  pieces  a  '•  smoking  furnace,  and  a 
burning  lamp." 

"  Three  messengers  to  me  from  heaven  came, 
And  said  :  *  There  is  a  deathless  human  soul — 
It  is  not  lost,  as  is  the  fiery  flame 

That  dies  into  the  undistinguished  whole. 
Ah,  no ;  it  separate  is,  distinct  as  God — 

Nor  any  more  than  He  can  it  be  killed  ; 
Then,  fearless  give  thy  body  to  the  clod, 

For  naught  can  quench  the  light  that  once  it  filled.' 
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"  Three  messengers — the  first  was  Love ; 

The  second  voice  came  crying  in  the  night 
With  strange  and  awtul  music  from  above. 

None  who  have  heard  that  voice  forget  it  quite. 
Birth  is  it  named.     The  third — Oh,  turn  not  pale  ! 

'Twas  Death  to  the  undying  soul  cried, '  Hail  !  '  " 

R.  W.  Gilder. 


THERE  IS  NO  BEAUTY  IN  HIM." 


Is.  LI  1 1.  2. — He  hath  no  form  or  comeliness  ;  and  when 
we  shall  see  Him  there  is  no  beauty  that  we 
should  desire  Him. 

This  is  a  strange  way  of  advertising  ! 
We   might  well   have   expected  the  opposite ! — a 
ravishing  picture  ! 
But  the  Prophet  was  clearly  right  as  to  the  fact. 

/  do  not  speak  of  this  as  sin  :  or  as  ingratitude  ;  hut 
simply  as  a  fact. 
Thus  :— 

The  painful  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

The   exigency   of   His   claims :    He  asks    much ; 

offers  little. 
By  the  yotmg  He  is  regarded  as  a  rival  to  pleasure 

— a  marplot. 
By  the  busy  man  as  a  hindrance — an  offence. 
By  the  selfish  man  as  a  meddling  fool. 
By  the  doctrinaire  as  artistically  a  failure. 
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By  the  7naJi  of  pleasure — 

(Theophile  Gautier,  cited  in  "  Is  Life  Worth  Liv- 
ing;' p.  62.) 
And — alas  that  I  should   say  it : — by   those  who 

avow  Him  : 
Lukewarmness  in  His  service. 
Resentment  of  its  logical  claims. 
Lugubrious  expressions  of  joy  ! 
Now,  here  is  the   peculiarity  of  Christianity — that  it 
asserts  its  right  without   offering  pleasures   in   re- 
turn. 

The  difficulty  may  be  escaped  in  two  ways  : 

1 .  By  tampering  with  the  Gospel  itself. 
Painting  beauties  of  Heaven. 
Glossing  over  His  "  hard  sayings." 
Bedecking  the  Church  to  make  it  attractive. 

(The   way  Religion  has  suffered  from   these 
paltry  devices  "to  make  it  draw"!) 
Eliminating    the    supernatural   from   the    Creed. 
"Gilding  pills." 

2.  By  speaking  the  whole  truth. 

"  He  has  no  form  or  comeliness ;  but  the   fault  is 

not  His,  but  ours. 
We  have  lived  so  long  on  husks  we  have  lost  relish 

for  the  Bread  of  Heaven. 
Building  houses  vs.  mansions  above. 
Dresses  vs.  o-arment  of  ri2:hteousness. 
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Jewels  vs.  pearl  of  great  price. 

In  a  word  we    have    identified  ourselves  so  com- 
pletely with    this    life    that  we  cannot  compre- 
hend any  other. 
He  certainly  did  repel  all  but  a  few. 

These  by  submitting  found  Him  to  be  "  The  one 
among  ten  thousand,"  etc.  I 


THE  ''FAITH"  OF    ABRAHAM. 


Romans  iv.  3.  (Cf.  Gen.  xv.  6.) — What  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture ?  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted 
unto  him  for  righteousness, 

Abraham :  the  first  distinct  figure  emerging  in 
human  history  :  4000  years  ago  ;  the  wealthy  citizen 
of  the  Akkadian  city. 

His    Monotheism :     the    truth    discerned    which 
brings   order   into    Hving;    and    contained   the 
future. 
God's  "  Call  :  "  equivalent  to  our  phrase  "  it  was 

borne  in  upon  him." 
The  migration  :  the  Arabian  Sheikh. 
Becomes  the  "  Father  of  the   Faithful ;  "    Jews  ; 
Christians ;  Moslems. 

Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  precisely  what  was  that 
quality  ifi  virtue  of  the  possession  of  which  he  has  become 
a  priiice  in  the  kingdoin  of  good  men  1  in  a  word,  What 
is  "  the  righteousness  of  Faith  "  1 

[Specially   pertinent     just     now    to   inquire,    inas- 
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much  as  it  is  alleged  in  so  many  quarters  that   Faith 
is  dying  out.] 

(a)  "  Faith  "  is  not  credence  and  obedience   to  an 
external  and  audible  voice. 

There  would  be  no  moral  or  religious  virtue   at  all 
in  following    the  commands  of    a  voice  which 
thundered  from  the  heavens. 
To  insist  therefore  upon   the  objective   "  miracu- 
lous "  quality  of  God's  calls  to  men,  like  Abra- 
ham's, is  to  empty  them  of  their  Divine  obliga- 
tion, 
(J))  "  Faith  "  is  not  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  a 
body  of  propositions  in  the  shape  of  a  Creed. 
It  has  often  been  so  understood  :  as  in  the  con- 
stant misuse  of    that   phrase   "  The  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints." 

According  to  the  Scriptural  usage  "  Faith  "  is  that 
temper  which  can  discern  ifi  the  complexities  of  life  a  Per- 
S071  who  wills  righteously. 

Its   antithesis   is   that    temper  which   wrote   the 
epitaph 

" Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it: 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it." 

It  is  that  sense  of  kinship  with  God  which  reassures 
us  that  His  demands  upon  us  will  not  bring  us  to  con- 
fusion. 
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For  example, — that  the  Instinct  of  living  is  the 
guarantee  of  ImmortaHty :  that  the  imperious 
tone  of  Conscience  is  the  guarantee  that  right 
must  win  :  that  the  joy  which  springs  from  the 
interchange  of  affections  is  the  prophecy  that 
the  objects  of  affection  will  not  be  ultimately 
sundered  from  us. 

The  possession  of  this  unconquerable  temper  is 
the  characteristic  of  all  "  Abraham's  seed  : " 
and  finds  its  complete  expression  in  Christ. 

//  has  the  closest  possible  connection  with  the  actual 
conduct  of  life  :  i?tdeed  it  cannot  exist  as  a?i  emotion  or  a 
belief  but  only  as  a  manner  of  living. 

Abraham  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went, 
but  confident  that  he  was  not  moving  to  an  evil 
goal :  the  first  "  pilgrim." 
It  is  the  conviction  which  leads  a  man  out  of  a 
bad  business,  assured  that  the  universe  is  so 
managed  that  he  is  safe  in  going  out. 
In  the  absence  or  the  loss  of  this  temper  character 
disintegrates,  and  one  becomes  enmeshed  in  a 
set  of  forces  and  manners  which  issue  in  spirit- 
ual death. 


THE  GREAT  ILLUMINATION. 


Luke  i.  79. — To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death^  to  guide  otcr  feet  into 
the  way  of  peace. 

There  are  some  problems  of  life  which  so  far  seem  to 
be  ifisoluble. 

For  example,    "  Government :  the   race  has  been 
experimenting     with     forms     and     institutions 
ever   since  history  has   any  record ;    and  with, 
apparently,  no  final  or  satisfactory  result. 
The   laws  and  co?tditions  of  physical  health  :  re- 
searches into    nature    and  remedy  of    disease  ; 
something    has   been   accomplished ;     but   the 
average  duration  of  human  life  only  infinitesi- 
mally  lengthened ;    the  Faculty  impotent  in  the 
presence  of  measles  or  seasickness. 
But  no  one  would  wish  to  deny  that  very  much  has 
been   discovered    in    all    these     and    analagous 
spheres  :  and  the  fact  that  a  frontier  of  ignorance 
remains,  does  not  discredit  the  knowledge  already 
gained. 
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Nor  is  there  anything  irrational  in  supposing  that 
man's  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe  will 
ultimately  be  complete. 

2.  But  that  goal  being  reached  men  will  then  be  face 
to  face  with  the  great  problem  of  the  life  beyond  a?id 
aroimd :  a  problem  which  has  been  already  anticipated, 
and  which  cannot  be  adjourned  until  the  time  when 
it  should  be  logically  taken  up  :  is  there  any  light 
available  already  upon  it? 

In  the  other  dark  places  we  look  for  light  from 
Science,  Observation,  Experiment :  these  fail  us 
in  reply  to  these  *'  obstinate  questionings." 

Yet  the  problem  of  eternal  life  is  so  pressing  that 
it  cannot  be  left  alone  :  it  is  most  engrossing 
considered  merely  as  a  problem. 

The  intellect,  the  affections,  and  the  conscience 
all  drive  us  to  attack  it  :  as  witness  the  specu- 
lations and  theories  of  the  most  thoughtful  men 
of  all  ages. 

3.  This  being  the  situation  soine  have  abandoned  the 
problem  entirely^  and  advise  us  to  do  the  same. 

"  It  is  time  and  energy  wasted  "  : 

"  That  life    is  best  administered   which   is   least 

distracted  by  considerations  concerning  another 

one." 

(Cotter  Morrison  :  The  Service  of  Man,) 
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But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  advice  will  not  be 
heeded  and  ought  not  to  be  heeded. 

When  the  agnostics'  child  dies,  or  when  his  own 
life  .runs  low,  or  when  he  comes  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways  between  self  interest  and  duty,  he 
wonders  like  the  rest  of  us. 

4.  We  Christians  believe  that  a  great  light  has  actually 
shone  info  this  dark,  regioji :  a  light  not  exhaustive  but 
sufficient. 

We  believe  that  it  comes  from  [a)  the  deeds,  and  {b) 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ :  what  then  do  these 
show  ? 

That  by  His  emergence  from  death  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  life  does  not  lead  into  a  cul 
de  sac :  but  has  an  open  thoroughfare  beyond. 
That  human  life  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  so  identi- 
fied with  the  life  of  God  that  it  may  share  His 
immortality. 
That  the  unbroken  continuity  of  character  is  the 

guarantee  of  personal  identity. 
This  dries  up  Lethe  :  empties  the  cup  of  Nepenthe  : 
death  is  but  the  striking  of  a  tent,  the  removal 
from  one  house  to  another,  the  embarking  on  a 
voyage. 

We  rest  all  this  tip  on  His  exemplification  of  it  in  His 
own  career. 
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His   Resurrection    and   post-obituary  words :    the 
marvellous    way   in    which     they   fit    into    and 
accord  with  his  life  and  character. 
The   habit   of   dismissing    all    this    as     "  super- 
natural." 

I  ask,  Why  should  the  events  of  a  human  life  up 
to  a  certain  point  be  thought  of  as  "  natural," 
and  all  beyond  that  point  as  "  supernatural  ? " 
The  one  set  of  phenomena  are  as  "  natural  " 
or  as  "  supernatural  "  as  the  other. 
From  Him,  therefore,  comes  light  in  living :  light  in 
the  shadow  :  and  "  At  eventide  there  shall  be  light." 


THE  WAGES  OF  SIN  IS  DEATH. 


Romans  vi.  23. —  The  wages   of  sin  is  death:  hut  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life. 

Practical  disbelief  of  this  statement  is  almost  universal. 
That  Sin  produces  many  and  grave  evils  is  easily 

admitted. 
But  it  is  not  believed  to  be  fatal. 

The  facts  of  life  seein  to  C07itradict  St.  Paul. 
The  wicked  flourish  :  the  robust,  hearty  man  with- 
out sensibility  of  conscience :  the  dictum  of  the 
devil  seems  to  be   more  true,  "thou  shalt  not 
surely  die." 
Our  own  experience  is  that  we  have  sinned, — and 
we  have  not  died. 
From   all  this  we  fall  into   the  way  of  thinking  that 
the  truth  of  the  text  can  only  be  vindicated  in  the  "  next 
world." 

But  note,  it  is  not  two  dooms  which  are  here  con- 
trasted, but  two  states. 
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In  our  secret  hearts  we  assent  to  the  justice  of  Paul's 
dictum. 

We  instinctively  recognize   the  nexus  of   Sin  and 
Death. 

Now^  St.  Paul  by  a  stroke  shows  the  basis  and  mean- 
ing of  this  connection. 

According  to  him,  "  eternal  "  life  is  a  gift. 
It  is  the  peculiar  endowment  of  all,  or  at  least  of 
some,  of  our  race. 

(It  at  least  belongs  to  any  one  who  can  ask 
himself,  "  Am  I  alive  ?  "  ) 
In  this  Paul  follows  the  analogy  of  all  nature. 

Life  is  a  gift  alwa3's  :  it  always  is  conveyed  to  the 
living  thing  from  without. 

[Bear  in  mind  throughout  this  discussion  that 
it  is  Life  and  Death  which  are  contrasted, 
and  not  Reward  and  Penalty.] 
The  idea  of  "  spontaneous  generation  "  has  been 
finally  banished  from  the  field  of  Biology. 

But  the  gift  of  Life  is  subject  to  co?iditiojis  a?ialogous  to 
those  which  obtai?i  in  the  Physical  7-ealm. 

(a)  It   is   terminable,    either  at   the    will   of   the 
possessor,  or  of   any  outside   and   hostile  force 
which  is  powerful  enough  to  destroy  it. 
(The  possibility  of  spiritual  suicide.) 
{b)  Is  deteriorated  or  destroyed  by  any  violation 
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of  its  own  laws :  even   though  this  violation  be 
without  either  intent  or  knowledge. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  spiritual  death  is  always 
imminent. 

The  common  notion  is  thai  loss  of  "  Faith  "  lead 

to  sin  :  the  converse  is  the  truth  :  wrong    doing 

obtunds,    and  if    persevered    in,    destroys   the 

capacity  to  see  the  things  of  the  other  life. 

Study  carefully  the  limits  within  which  alone  the  vix 

medicatrix  natures,  is  confined. 


THE      EVIDENTIAL     VALUE     OF 
GOODNESS. 


I  Peter  ii,  15. — For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with 
well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorajice  of 
foolish  men. 

The  prime  purpose  of  Christianity   is  to   make   mefi 
good. 

It  has  other   purposes,  incidental,  but  this  is  the 

ultimate  object. 
If  it  should  fail  in  this  attempt  nothing  could  save 
its  repute,  or  even  its  existence. 

Two   lines  of    evidence   for   the   Divine  quality  of 
Christianity  which  are  frequently  pursued, — • 

{a)  The   a  priori  likelihood  of  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion. 

That  Christ   fulfilled  all  the  conditions  and 

tests  of  Divinity. 

(b)  The  extent  and   potency  of  the  visible  Church. 

Its  champion  points  to  the  great  Church  and 

says,  "  Look,  there  is  Christianity :  it  never 
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could   have  attained  to   this  unless  it   had 
been  from  God." 


Both  these  lines  are  of  value :  but  neither  is  final  or 
convincing. 

Whole  libraries  of  Evidences  may  stand. 
And  an  Ecclesiastical  Empire  dominate  the  earth, 
and  still  Christianity  fail  utterly. 

Jesus  has  deliberately  rested  the  evidence  of  its  Divinity 
oji  the  conduct  of  its  members. 

"Ye  are  the  Salt,"  etc. 
"  Ye  are  the  Leaven." 
"  Ye  are  living  Epistles." 

II.     The  practical  question   is, — is  this  proof  forth- 
coming ? 

It  is  alleged,  with  some  heat,  that  "  the  Christian 

is  no  better  than  another  man." 
The  grotesque  attempt  in  certain  Hterary  circles 
to  rehabilitate  the  moral  character  of   Paganism 
at  the  expense  of  that  of  Christianity. 
To  place   the   "  Light  of   Asia "   for   the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  :       Sakyi-Mouni      for      Moses : 
Guatama  for  Jesus. 
We  not  only  need  not  hesitate  to  face  this  challenge, 
but  we  are  bound  to  maintain  that  our  goodness  is  bet- 
ter than  theirs.     And  the  facts  bear  this  out. 
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Contrast  Christendom  with  Heathendom  in  such 
qualities  as  truthfulness,  liberty,  purity,  etc. 


"  I  fear  that  when  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
amusement  of  going  without  a  religion,  we  are  not 
perhaps,  aware  how  much  we  are  sustained  at  present 
by  an  enormous  mass  all  about  us  of  religious  feeling 
and  religious  conviction,  so  that,  whatever  it  may  be 
safe  for  us  to  think,  for  us  who  have  had  great  advan- 
tages, and  have  been  brought  up  in  such  a  way  that  a 
certain  moral  direction  has  been  given  to  our  charac- 
ter, I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the  less 
favored  classes  of  mankind  if  they  undertook  to  play 
the  same  game.  Whatever  defects  and  imperfections 
may  attach  to  a  few  points  of  a  doctrinal  system  which 
proclaims  a  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  form  of  polite  and  polished  skepti- 
cism which  gathers  as  its  votaries  the  degenerate  sons 
of  heroic  ancestors,  who  having  been  trained  in  a 
society  and  educated  in  schools,  the  foundations 
of  which  were  laid  by  men  of  faith  and  piety,  now 
turn  and  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  they  have 
climbed  up,  and  persuade  men  to  live  without  God, 
and  leave  them  to  die  without  hope.  The  worst  kind 
of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all,  but  these  men,  living  in 
ease  and  luxury,  indulging  themselves  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  going  without  a  religion  may  be  thankful  that 
they  live  in  lands  where  the  Gospel  which  they  neglect 
has  tamed  the  beastliness  and  ferocity  of  the  men  who, 
but  for  Christianity  might  long  ago  have  eaten  their 
carcases  like  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  cut  off  theit 
heads  and  tanned  their  hides  like  the  monsters  of  the 
French  Revolution.     When  the  microscopic  search  of 
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skepticism,  which  has  hunted  the  heavens  and  sounded 
the  seas  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  has 
turned  its  attention  to  human  society,  and  has  found  a 
place  on  this  planet  ten  miles  square,  where  a  decent 
man  can  live  in  decency,  comfort  and  security,  support- 
ing and  educating  his  children  unspoiled  and  unpol- 
luted :  a  place  where  age  is  reverenced,  infancy 
respected,  manhood  respected,  and  womanhood 
honored,  and  human  life  held  in  due  regard  :  when 
skeptics  can  find  such  a  place  ten  miles  square  on  this 
globe,  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  not  gone  and 
cleared  the  way  and  laid  the  foundations  and  made 
decency  and  security  possible,  it  will  then  be  in  order 
for  skeptical  literati  to  remove  thither  and  there  venti- 
late their  views.  But  so  long  as  these  very  men  are 
dependent  upon  the  religion  which  they  discard  for 
every  privilege  they  enjoy,  they  may  well  hesitate  a 
little  before  they  seek  to  rob  the  Christian  of  his  hope 
and  humanity  of  its  faith  in  that  Saviour  who  alone  has 
given  to  man  that  hope  of  life  eternal  which  makes 
life  tolerable  and  society  possible,  and  robs  death  of 
its  terrors  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom." — James  Russell 
Lowell  :  A71  After  Di?mer  Speech. 


THE  CASE  OF  CORNELIUS. 


Acts.  x.  1-2.. —  There  was  a  certain  man  in  Cesar ea 
called  Cor?ieliuSf  a  centurio7i  of  the  band  called  the 
Italian  band;  A  devout  man,  and  ofie  that  feared 
God  with  all  his  house,  which  gave  much  alms 
to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  always. 

Time :  a  few  months  after  the  Resurrection. 
Place:  Cesarea,   the   military   headquarters   of    the 
province. 

Perso7i :  Captain  Cornelius,  Commandant  of  the 
Procurator's  Body  Guard. 

A  devout,  prayerful,  charitable  man. 
No  doubt  familiar  with  the  events  of  the  Crucifix- 
ion. 
Those  events  brought  to  his  mind  by  the  recent 

arrival  in  his  neighborhood  of  Philip. 
His  ecstacy  :  sends  his  orderly  to  Joppa,  to  Peter. 

This  incident  has  been  much  dwelt  upon  by  com- 
mentators and  Church  historians  as  being  the  place 
where  the  question  first  arose  about  admitting  Gentiles 
to  the  little  Hebrew-Christian  community. 
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It  is  interesting  on  this  account,  but  is  far  more  impor- 
tant from  the  opposite  point  of  view  :  //  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  Church  should  receive  Cornelius  and  his  like : 
but  why  should  and  did  Cornelius  seek  the  Church  ? 

The  many  men    now  who  are  substantially  in  the 
same   case.       Charitable,    reputable,  prayerful 
men  outside  the  Church. 
They   have   not   been   without   their   visions  and 

dreams. 
They  have  sent  to  Peter,  or  gone  to  him,  often. 
But  they  have  stopped  short  of  the  last  stage  in 

Cornelius'  movement. 
Their  general  attitude  best  expressed  in  Cotter 
Morrison  :   The  Service  of  Man. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  deny  that  goodness  of  a 
very  high  order  is  attained  to  without  any  recognition 
of  the  Church  in  it. 

(Mr.  Darwin :    Mr.  George  W.  Childs  :  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell.) 
Now,  what  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  these 
men  and  those  who  follow  in  the  steps  of  Cornelius  .> 

To  answer  this  observe  closely  what  the  course  of 
Cornelius  actually  was  : 

(a)  It  was  not  an  enterprise  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  "  saving  his  soul  "  :  this  motive  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  present  in  his  mind  at  all. 
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(b)  His  motive  was  clearly  to  know  one  who  was 

his  superior  in  goodness. 
{c)  When  he  came  within  the  circle  of  His  influ. 

ence   he   was   lifted  into    a   higher   region    of 

goodness. 
(d)  He   came   naturally   into    the    Church.     The 

transaction  was  simple  :  it  was,    A  good  man, 

joins   the   company   of    good   men,    and   avows 

allegience  to  the  best. 

We  believe  that  those  who  stop  short  of  this  last  step 
remaifi  i?i  an  imsatisf actor y  ?iot  to  say  dafigerous  situa- 
tiofi  both  for  themselves  and  for  humanity. 

Isolated  instances  of  "  devout  "  men  outside  the 
religious   organization   have  always  been  com- 
mon. 
But  their  goodness  has  always  remained  barren. 
(Their  moral  energy  has  been  static  and  not 
dynamic.) 
Peter,  John,  Saul,  Barnabas,  were  all  devout  men 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  Jesus  at  all : 
but  they  would  have  remained  as   impotent  to 
move  the  world  toward  goodness  as  had  been 
the  philosophers  if  they  had  not  drawn  together 
in  one  body  about  the  Master. 

As  there  is  no  instance  of  a  Race  being  elevated 
without  light  being   carried  to  it  from  without,  so  no 
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man  can  be  lifted  up  and  held  securely  save  by  some 
spiritual  Force  which  does  not  spring  from  within  him- 
self :  and  the  otily  available  form  of  that  Force  is  Christ. 


WHAT  IS  A  CHRISTIAN? 


Acts  xi.  26. — TJie  Disciples  were  first  called  Christians 
at  Antioch. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  Christia?i  ? 
For   example,  what   essential  difference  is  there 

between   a   Hebrew  elder  and   a  Presbyterian 

elder,  both  being  equally  good  men  ? 
Theoretically  the  difference  ought  to  be  obvious  to 

all  men,  but  practically  it  is  not. 
A   scientifically  accurate   definition   of   the   term 

Christian  would  show  it. 

Speaking  broadly,  there  have  been  three  definitions 
accepted  : 

(a)  The  Ecclesiastical.  "  A  Christian  is  one  who 
has  been  made  by  the  initiatory  rite  of  Baptism 
a  member  of  the  Society  founded  by  Christ 
anc^  called  the  Church," 
As  a  consequence  thereof  his  life  is  characterized 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  his  future  "  salvation  " 
is  secured. 
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This  the  definition  given  by  Romanists  :  and 
by  some  Churchmen. 
(J?)   The  E77iotionaL       "  A  Christian  is  one  whose 
life  and  character  has  been  consciously  trans- 
formed by  the    force  of  an  interior   experience 
which   is    referred    to   the  influence  of  Christ 
working  by  the  agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit." 
This  is  definition  of  the  Methodist,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  some  Churchmen. 
(<r)   The  Ethical,     "A  Christian  is  one  whose  con. 
duct  is    so  blameless  that  he  becomes  worthy 
to   be    named  by  the   side  of   the  best  of  the 
sons  of  men,  Jesus  Christ." 

This  is  the  definition  of  the  Unitarian,  and  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
popular  speech. 

Will  any  of  these^  or  any  combinatio?i  of  these  produce 
?  Christian  ?     I  answer  : 

(a)  All  the  characters  described  above  may  be 
produced  apart  from  Christ  altogether. 

(p)  All  these  qualities  may  be  present,  and  all 
these  conditions  fulfilled  in  persons  who  cannot 
be  truthfully  defined  as  Christians, 

A  baptized  member  of  the  Society  may  be  utterly 
ignorant  and  brutal  :  a  man  whose  religious 
experience  may  have  been  most  cataclysmal 
may   be    deeply    immoral  :     a    man    in   whose 
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character  no  flaw  can  be  pointed  out  may  still 
be  entirely  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Master. 

What  did  Jesus  propose  to  effect  in  those  who  sub- 
mit themselves  to  Him  ?  The  reply  is, — To  make 
them  like  Himself. 

Not  as  clay  models  imitate  a  living  man,  but  to 

transform  them  into  the  same  kind  of  being. 
Note  the  obstinate  prepossession,  "This  is  impos- 
sible :     He    was    Divine,    you    know,    and  thus 
separated  in  kind  from  all  His  followers." 

Christ  was  the  first  Christian  : — to  know  therefore 
what  a  Christian  is,  it  is  only  needful  to  look  at  what 
He  was  :  His  attitude  toward  God,  toward  man  and 
toward  life.     In  a  word,  what  was  His  Religion  ? 

(a)  His  intense  consciousness  that  He  was  a  child 

of  God. 
He  rested  securely  upon  the  affection  which  He 
discerned  that  a  parent  miist  feel  for  his  off- 
spring. 
(3)    Out   of    this    sprang   the    way   in   which   he 
regarded  men  :  they  were  His  kinsmen^   and  the 
kinsmen  of  each  other. 
He  insisted   that    they  should  think   of    and    act 
toward    each    other    as    brothers    of    the    same 
blood,  even  toward  the  hard  and  unworthy. 
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{c)  These  things  being  realized,  life  would  be 
changed  from  a  field  for  seljftsh  accumulation  to  a 
place  where  each  should  seek  the  other's  good. 

{d)  He  says   in    effect,    "  This  is  my  Way :  follow 


The  hopeless  way  in  which  we  stand  before  the   Chris- 
tian ideal! 

"  It  is  a  fair  and    gracious   dream,  but  cannot  be 
put  in  operation  in  a  world  like  this  !  " 
Observe,  He  at  one  point  felt  the  same  way.     This 
is  the  rationale  of  His  Temptation. 

Now  He   says, — "  I   have  done  this  :'  will  you  ven- 
ture ? " 

This  venture  is  the  differentiate  of  the  Christian, 
It   underlies    and    alone    renders    intelligible   the 
Ecclesiastical,  the   Emotional   and   the    Ethical 
facts  of  Christianity. 


MORAL  FAULT  HIDING  GOD. 


Eph.  iv.  1 8. — Having  the  understanding  darkened^ 
beiftg  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of 
their  heart. 

The  phrase  "  the  life  of  God  "  in  the  text  may  mean 
either : 

Religious  Doctrine,  or 
Religious  Conduct. 

I.  The  multitudes   to  whom    God  is    not  an   actual 
reality. 

Either  He  is,   for   them,  non-existent ;  or  vague  ; 

remote  ;  uncertain. 

Suppose   for   example,   that  bald   Materalism  were 

suddenly   demonstrated  to   be   true,    there   are  many 

whose  manner  of  living  and  thinking  would  not  require 

any  change : 

They  would  not  feel  need  of  readjustment. 
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They  would  not  wail  "  Great  Pan  is  dead." 
For  God  is  not  now  a  conscious  element  in  their 
living. 

2.  Now,    Why  is    so   tremendous   a  fact     as  God 
unnoted  by  them  ? 

They  would  reply  : 

Because  of    the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  of  the 

alleged  facts. 
E.  g.     Prayer ;   Providence  ;  immortality. 

Their  explanation  may  be  offered  in   perfect 
good  faith. 

3.  But  St.  Paul  is  hold  to  allege  another  cause : 
Not  that  the  alleged  facts  are  imaginary. 
Nor  that  the  evidence  is  unattainable. 

But  that  the  moral  nature  of  some  is  so  faulty  that 
they  cannot  see. 

Right  here  they  protest : 

"  We  will  not   permit  it  to  be   said   that  we    are 

skeptics  because  we  are  immoral. 
We   are   as  good  as  those   who  call  themselves 
Christians." 
This  may  be  so  : 

For  indeed  God  is  not  much  more  than  a  theoreti- 
cal admission  with  any  of  us. 
But,  nevertheless,  St.  Paul  is  right : 
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It  is  ivillftd  wrongness  of  life  which  causes  uncon- 
scious disbelief 
**  The  fool  {i.  e.,  the  wicked  man)  hath  said  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God." 
Periods   of   moral    debauchery    are    the    periods   of 
religious   disbelief ;  but  the  disbelief   is  the   effect  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  debauchery. 

E.  g.,  the  eighteenth  century  in  England. 
The  Revolution  period  in  France. 
The  restoration  of  de/ief  began   to  come  in  early 
in  the  present  century  as  the  result  of  a  higher 
ideal  of  living. 

4.   This:  is  the  reiterated  teaching  of  Jesus  : 

"  If    any   man    will    keep    my    commandments," 

etc. 
"  He  that  doeth  of  my  will  shall" know,"  etc. 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for   they  shall  see 

God." 
The  7iexus  is  easily  traceable  : 

E.  g.     Self-indulgence,  /.  e.,  the  refusal  to  be  dis- 
turbed  by    human    wrongs,  destroys    belief    in 

God's  goodness. 
Greed    and    dishonesty   cause   belief    in    eternal 

Justice  to  fade  away,  and  destroy  belief  in  future 

judgment. 
A  frivolous  and  capricious  temper  clouds  spiritual 

insight. 
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Sins  of  the  flesh  surely  obliterate  one's  own  sense 
of  divinity ;  and  the  answering  divinity  becomes 
silent. 
Serving    Mammon    makes    Mammon     the    only 
reality. 
This  principle  relieves   God's  exacting  demand  for 
belief  from  the  charge  of  unreasonableness. 

The    way  in  which  the    man    Jesus    came    into    His 
serene  sense  of  God  through  His  perfect  life ! 


THE  CHRISTIAN  THEORY  OF 
SUFFERING. 


Rom.  viii.  22-23. — ^^^  ^^  kiiow  that  the  whole  crea- 
tion groaneth  and  travaileth  i?i  pain  together  until 
now.  And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  which 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption, 
to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body. 

The  Christian  Minister  is  continually  called  upon  to 
witness  suffering. 

The  question  presses  upon  him  :   What  is  it  for  1 

It  is  the  most  ifis  i stent  fact  of  huma7i  life : 

Bodily  ailments;  mental  suffering;  heart-break  ; 
soul  anguish. 

Where  it  is  present  in  any  degree  it  asserts  itself 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  bulk. 

A  twinge  will  spoil  all  favorable  physical  sur- 
roundings. 

A  vexation  will  take  the  zest  out  of  best  planned 
day. 
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A  heart-ache  will  make  the  sun  shine  sickly. 
Religion    has  much   concern   with  it;    especially 

Christianity. 
The  way  in  which  the  world  turns  to  Jesus  as  one 

acquainted  with  grief. 

My  purpose  is  to  ask  :  What  has  He  to  say  to  the 
problem  ? 

I.  But  first,  let  us  ask  what  we  can  make  of  it  with- 
out him  ? 

1.  We  can  see  its  inevitableness  : 

That  it  is  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  happi- 
ness. 

That  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  the  power 
to  feel. 

That  as  delicacy  of  sensibility  increases  so  must 
suffering  hurt  the  more. 

2.  We  can  see  that  it  is  7tot  penalty  of  sin  :  nor  even 
consequence  of  sin. 

A  small  percentage  of  it  is  so  :  but  the  mode  of 
its  distribution  shows  that  some  other  principle 
governs  it. 

This  Old  Testament  notion  had  become  discred- 
ited even  before  Jesus  gave  it  its  death-blow. 

3.  We  can  see  that  it  is  the  school-master  of  Love  : 
The  horrible  hardness  of  a  world  in  which  suffer- 
ing was  not. 

Sympathy  ;  charity ;  patience  ;  tenderness  would 
be  non-existent. 
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Now,  all  this  is  valuable  :  it  is  the  sum  of  human 
thinking  from  Job  to  Spencer. 

But  the  practical  efficacy  of  it  is  only  to  enable  us  to 
bear  other  people' s  pain  laitk  equanimity  ! 

Fancy  a  philosopher  with  a  toothache  ! 

(Bushnell  :  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things.') 

II.  A  Ministry  of  Consolation  must  have  sometlmig 
better  to  say  :  what  is  the  Master's  word  on  the  question  ? 

1.  That    suffering    is    the    inevitable  necessity  both 
for  God  and  men. 

No  warrant  either  in  Scripture  or  reason  for  the 
assertion  that  "  God  is  without  passions " : 
this  could  only  be  predicated  of  the  Hindoo 
Brahm. 

"  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father,"  etc. 

The  father  sitting  at  home  and  following  the 
prodigal  with  his  eye  must  needs  bear  an 
aching  heart. 

"  God  doth  not  willingly  afflict,"  etc. 

This  relieves  the  moral  perplexity  at  the  sight  of 
pain. 
[The  dialectic  objection  based  upon  an  unintelligent 
notion  of  "  God's  omnipotence  "  is  paltry.] 

2.  The  infinite  extension  of  existence  which   He  un- 
covers. 

"  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  world," 
etc. 
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3.  That  it  is  the  outcome  of  God's  good  purpose  for 
Wis  family ;  and  is  therefore  not  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  personal  desert. 
Laid  upon  each  in  such  a  way  as  is  best  for  all. 
Hence  it  is  in  great  part  vicarious. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Cross. 

Jesus'  conception  is,  in  a   word,  that  God  deals 
with  us  as  we  deal  with  our  children. 

We  let  the  child  burn  his  fingers. 

Take  away  his  treasures  even  though  he  scream. 

Bathe  him  however  he  may  protest. 
Around  us  are  the  ever  las  tifig  arms  of  a  father. 
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Matt.  vii.  20. — By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

That  there  is  some  relation  between  Belief  and  Cofidttct 
all  agree. 

But  the  principle  leads  into  some  unexpected  places. 

Call    to    mind  the    theological     controversy   which 

arose  after  the  death  of  Sir  Moses   Montefiore, — as  to 

whether  Christians  could  admit  the  "  Salvation  "  of  so 

good  a  man  though  he  openly  rejected  Christ, 

Substantially  the  same  discussion  about  admitting 

the  body  of  Mn  Darwin  to  Westminster, 
And  after  the  death  of  Professor  Leidy. 
And  the  question   concerning  the  "  salvability  of 
the  heathen." 

In  all  these  cases  the  Conduct,  tried  by  any  fair 
standard  must  be  pronounced  worthy,  but  the  Belief 
was  altogether  wanting. 

(Bear  in  mind,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  discus- 
sion by  Conduct  I  mean  Christ-likeness,  and  not  con- 
ventional goodness,  nor  the  serene  scientific  indiffer- 
ence of  Archimedes.) 
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The  gefieral  principle  which  seems  to  be  efidorsed  by 
Jesus  ifi  the  text  is  that  a  true  belief  and  a  godly  life  are 
so  bound  up  together  that  where  one  is  found  the  other 
must  be  assumed  to  be  present. 

Right  here  objection  is  made  from  two  opposite 
quarters  : 

{a)  By  the  Secularist,  that  "  good  conduct  is  in  no 
wise  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of  a 
Creed." 
(b)  By  the  Evangelical,  that  "  Salvation  is  by 
Faith,  and  conduct  has  no  place  in  the  transac- 
tion. 
I  dismiss  both  these  as  the  objections  of  theorists, 
the  theoretical  moralist,  and  the  theoretical 
religionist.  The  experience  of  practical  men  is 
against  them  both. 

Jesus  avows  the  principle  uncompromisingly : 

In  the  Text:  "Ye  cannot  gather  grapes  of 
thorns":  "Forbid  them  not,"  etc.:  "He  that 
doeth  my  will,"  etc. 

In  a  large  way  History  bears  out  the  truth  of  this 
relationship. 

The  Hebrew  habit  of   living  produced  for   them 

their  commercial  Theology  : 
The  Greeks'  lawlessness  projected  itself  in  their 
belief  in  turbulent  gods  : 
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The    Hindoo    lasciviousness    expresses   itself    in 

their  idols. 
The  Agnostic's  disbelief   in  man  is  the  ground  of 
his  disbelief  in  God. 
Jesus  asserts  that  wherever  a  certai?i  kind  of  life  is 
seen  its  owner's  Faith  must  be  sound. 

"  His  Creed  cannot  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the 
right." 
He  makes  Conduct  the  test  in   His  final   classifica- 
tion : 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it — or  have  not  done  it 

— to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren. 
With  the  result  of  a  surprise  to  both  classes. 

Taking  this  principle  in  our  hands  we  have  a  key  to 
some  perplexities : 

{a)  Among  the  various  societies  claiming  the  title 

of  Church  the  test  is  not  an  appeal  to  History, — 

or  to  Prescription — or  to  Orthodoxy — but  to  Life. 

(Hunger :   The  Appeal  to  Life.) 

But  which  actually  produces  Christians  "i — that  is, 

Christlike  men. 
(Ji)  So  also  of  Doctrines  :  the  appeal  is  not  to 
Scripture, — or  to  Antiquity, — or  to  Logic, — but 
to  the  effect  they  produce  upon  the  believer. 
Those  which  have  stood  have  owed  their  per- 
durance  to  this  and  not  to  their  defenders :  for 
example,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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{c)  With  regard  to  one's  personal  faith  : 

Perplexed  among  conflicting  arguments  whose 
end  one  cannot  see. 

"  'Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know, 

Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought, 
Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no  ? 
Am  I  His  or  am  I  not  ? " 

Let  such  a  one  look  to  his  life.     "  He   that  keep- 
eth  my  commandments,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me." 


THE    SEAT    OF     AUTHORITY    IN 
RELIGION. 


Mark  i.  22. — They  were  astonished  at  his  doctritie : 
for  he  taught  them  as  ofie  that  had  authority^  and 
not  as  the  scribes. 

(Martineau  :   The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion. 
Briggs  :  Se?ninary  Addresses^ 

Religion  imports  both  restraints  and  impulses  which 
are  immensely  exacting :  and  which  will  only  be 
accepted  under  some  powerful  constraint. 

This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Christ's  requirements. 

What  Authority  will  be  sufficient  ?  and  where  is  it  to 
be  looked  for  ? 

There  are  two  places  where  it  has  often  been 
sought  : 

In  a  written  Code, — the  Bible. 

And  in  an  authoritative  Corporation, — the  Church. 
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Corresponding  to  the  first  of  these  are  the 
"  Scribes  "  or  Protestants  :  and  to  the  second 
are  the  "  Pharisees  "  or  Romanists. 

I.     "  The  Bible  the  sole  Rule  of  Faith  aiid practise  "  .* 
let  us  see  what  this  involves : 
{a)  That  God   has  written  down  a  code  of  rules 

and    regulations    under     the    formula, — Thou 

shalt,  and  Thou  shalt  not. 
(J?)  That  that    Code  is  in  our   possession,  in    all 

points  as  God  wrote  and  delivered  it. 

(To  this  point  Biblical  Criticism  addresses  itself.) 
{c)  That   it    is   clear,  simple   and    applicable   to 

every  situation  in  life. 

However  attractive  this  position  is  theoretically,  there 
are  insuperable  practical  difficulties. 

One  cannot  escape  from  the  antecedent  responsi- 
bility of  passing  upon  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  the  Code  :  his  acceptance  of  it 
as  an  Authority  is  in  itself  such  an  act  of  "  pri- 
vate judgment." 

This  having  been  done,  there  opens  the  question 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Authority. 

All  these  having  been  settled  satisfactorily,  he 
may  still  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  bald 
mandate  which  does  not  actually  move 
him. 
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\^  Jesus'  dictum  in  the  pretnises  is  almost  invariably 
misread  : 

He  said, — Search  the  Scriptures, — that  is  right, — 
but  not  for  the  purpose  you  do.  Ye  think  ye  have  in 
them  eternal  life :  ye  are  in  error  :  their  value  is  that 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me.] 

II.  "  Subtnit  yourself  to  the  Authority  of  the  Church  "  .• 

let  us  see  M^hat  this  involves. 

{a)  That  God  at  some  point  in  History  arbitrarily 
selected  a  society  of  men  to  whom  He  entrusted 
His  secrets,  and  delegated  His  authority. 

ih)  That  this  Society  actually  possesses  the  wis- 
dom to  promulgate  rules,  hear  causes,  and 
pronounce  judgments  which  are,  so  far  forth, 
the  acts  of  God  Himself. 

Here  again  the  theory  is  beset  with  insuperable  prac- 
tical difficulties. 

ia)   Before    I    accept  the    Church's    authority   I 

must   pass  upon  its  credentials  :    this    involves 

questions    of     Histor}',    examinations,    claims, 

which  are  quite  beyond  my  power  to  settle. 

(Jj)  I  am  confronted  with  the  fact  that  this  Author- 

rity  is  confessedly  unable  to  control  those    who 

acknowledge  it. 

Observe  that  in  this  whole  examination  we  are  in  search 

of  an  authority  which  can  not  only  awaken  a  sense 
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of  obligation :     bid  which    ca7i  actually  get   itself 
obeyed. 

There  is  still  a  third  supposed  source  of  authority  in 
Religion,  that  is  "  Reason^ 

This  thought  comes  from  a  confusion  of  terms. 
There  is  a  faculty  which  responds  to  the  stimula- 
tions of  Religion,  as  we  shall  see,  but  it  is  not 
the  Reason. 
(Protestantism  has  been  compared  to  a  Report  of 
topographical  engineers  upon  a  survey  for  a  railroad  : 
and  Romanism  to  the  same  road  built,  with  carriages 
standing  upon  its  track,  but  without  motive  power.) 

III.      Over  against  all  these  we   maintain   that  the 
only  possible  Authority  is  the  living  Christ. 
What  we  seek  is  the  answer  not  to  an   intellectual 
but  to  a  moral  question  : — "  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ? " 
To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  go  directly  past  the 
Church, — past  the  Bible, — into  the  presence  of 
the  Son  of  Man. 
But,  it  is  objected,  "  This  is  impossible  :  all  that  we 
know  of  Him  is  contained  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
authorities  which  would  be  thus  disregarded." 

This  is  true  :  but  being  so  treated  the  question  of 
their  authority  does  not  arise  :  they  are  to  be  used  at 
this  stage  just  as  the  facts  of  life  are  ordinarily  used, 
that  is,  without  examination. 
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They  introduce  us  to  a  Person,  and  the  introducer 

is  relatively  a  matter  of  small  moment. 
When  one  sees  Him,  by  whomsoever  introduced, 

he  sees  that  He  is  every  inch  a  king. 
Then,  and  not    till  then,  does  one    begin    to  look 

about  His  court,  His  laws.  His  kingdom. 
{Lux  Mu7idi^  p,  337.) 
Then  the  Bible  and  the  Church  begin  to  take  on 

their  true  proportions,  to  be  seen  in  their  true 

perspective. 
But  suppose  that  after  such  introductiofi  He  is  found 
not  to  be  attractive  or  cotmtianding  ? 

The    reply   is, — Such   a   person   does   not   come 

within  the  sphere  of  Christianity  at  all,  but  is 

left  to   be   dealt  with   by  the  Common  Law   of 

God's  universe. 
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John  x.  24-25. — Then  came  the  Jews  round  about 
Him,  and  said  unto  Him,  How  long  dost  thou  make 
us  to  doubt  1     If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly. 

Interesting  to  observe  Jesus'  seeming  love  of  mysti- 
fication : 

Y{\?,jeu  de  mot  upon  the  word  "  water  "  with  the 

woman  at  the  well. 
His  Disciples'  perplexity  when  He  said,  "  I  am  the 

bread  of  life." 
Their  astonishment  when  He  said,  "  It  is   easier 

for  a  camel,"  etc. 
Their     short-lived    delight   when   for    once   they 
could,  say  "  Now  speakest  thou  plainly :  now  we 
know." 
This   is   the  effect  produced   by  His   very  highest 
sayings  : 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God  : — what  is  it  to 

be  pure  in  heart  i* — What  is  it  to  see  God  t 
"  The   Father  is  greater  than  I  :  I  and  my  Father 
are  one." 
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"  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me  :  he    that 
is  not  against  me  is  with  me." 
I7i  general^ — the  difficulty  with  religion  arises  from  the 
lack  of  precision  in  state77ient. 

E.  g.,  the   different    connotations   of    the   terms 
"  Regeneration  "  :      "  The      Trinity  "  :      "  The 
Church  "  :  "  The  Future  State." 
What  two  persons,  or  schools  mean   precisely  the 
same  thing  by  these  terms  ? 

There  are  two  classes  whom  this  aspect  of  Christianity 
offends. 

1.  Its  Enemies  :  "  The  Jews." 

They  say,  "  He  is  mad  :  why  hear  ye  Him  ?  " 

2.  His  impatient  Disciples. 

They  say,  "How  long  makest  thou  us  to  doubt.-* 

If  thou  be  the  Christ  tell  us  plainly." 
The  first  of  these  two  classes  I  do  not  consider :  but 
the  second. 

That  is,  those  who  demand  precision  of  dogmatic 

statement  in  religion. 
Those,  for    instance,  who  regret   the   omission  of 

the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the  Prayer  Book. 
They  are  clear  as  to  "  what  is  of  the  Faith  in   the 

matter  of  future  life  " — "  of  the   Church,"  etc. 

etc. 
They  look  with  suspicion   upon  those  who  do  not 

speak    confidently  as  "  loose    in  the    Faith," — 

"  not  good  Churchmen,"  etc. 
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I  symiDathize  with  them  deeply  :  dislike  of  unsolved 
problems  :  but  I  cannot  go  with  them. 

The  reason  is  this, — Religion  is  a  domain  where  in  the 
nature  of  things  precis io7i  of  staternejit  is  7iot  possible. 

Other  domains  share  this  quality  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

Try,  for  example,  to  interpret  an  air  of  Mozart,  or 
a  symphony  of  Beethoven  :  they  mean  one 
thing  to  me  and  another  to  you,  when  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  the  understanding :  but  they 
satisfy  a  sense. 

It   is   the    quality  of    all    things  into  which   Life 
enters. 
Listen  to  a  Parable  : 

In  a  celebrated  Museum  of  Natural  History  are 
collected  and  arranged  specimens  of  nearly  all 
livino:  thino^s. 

They  are  all  shelved,  mounted,  arranged,  labelled, 
classified, — in  a  word,  they  are  intelligible,  all 
mystery  has  been  stripped  from  them, — moluscs, 
articulates,  vertebrates,  fossils,  ethnological  col- 
lection all  complete.  The  dogmatic  teacher  of 
Science  moves  among  the  cases  with  satisfaction. 

But  a  strange  breath  fills  the  building,  and  all  the 
creatures  wake  to  life  ! — the  great  Hydrosaurian 
stalks  off  to  the  marshes,  the  Pterodactyl 
spreads  his  huge  wings  and  flaps  away,  the 
birds   flutter   from  their  perches,    the   animals 
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scurry  out  the  door,  the  dried  skeletons  now 
clothed  with  flesh  begin  to  inquire  their  where- 
abouts. 

The  dogmatic  Professor  looks  on  aghast.  His 
precisio7i  of  knowledge  is  07ily  possible  concern- 
ifig  dead  things. 

Something  like  this  always  happens  whenever  an 
ecclesiastical  Council  begins  to  thrill  with  the 
spiritual  life.  Nicely  balanced  systems  and 
carefully  stated  dogmas  are  turned  into  confu- 
sion. 
Christianity  is  Life. 

The  whole  Scripture  feels  this  way :  its  sublime 
indifference  to  "  consistency  "  :  but  its  fidelity 
to  the  actual  facts  of  life, 

/$•,  the7i^  the  whole  matter  vague,  formless,  impalpable  ? 
I  reply,— 

Music  has  laws  :  Biology  has  laws,  the  most  rigid 
and  inexorable. 

But  they  can  only  be  seen  i?i  action :  and  no  formu- 
lated statement  of  them  is  ever  adequate  to  the 
facts. 

Within  the  same  limits  dogmatic  statement  of 
Religion  is  legitimate  and  true :  it  becomes 
illegitimate  and  intolerable  when  it  begins  to 
suppose  that  its  terms  are  final  and  conclude 
the  whole  truth. 

"  For  now  we  know  in  part." 


